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 EIPERALU RE, &O. 


STANZAS. 
I may not think, I must not moralize! 
For it is only in the lucid pause 
Of sense.and consciousness that feeling sleeps 
And woos her to her own forgetfulness. 
Onward I must! But how—or why—or wherefore, 
Is more than mystery. No hope shall hallow 
The bitter misery: and when I wake 
To wander ‘in the wild, cold blast of morn, 
Glory will bend no look of brightness on me 
To chine the shadow from my darken’d soul 
But I must wander still without a wish 
To win me happiness; my goal unguined 
Because unknown: The sorrow yet to come 
Unseen; and all my future fate cased up 
Like infancy unchristen'd in the grave! 





{ 





SONNET. 
fTast thou in feverish and unquiet sleep 
Dreamt ..at some merciless demon of the air 
Raised thee aloft andheld thee by the hair, 
Over the brow of a down-looking steep 
Gaping below into a chasm so deep 
That by the utmost straining of thine eye 
Thou can’st no base, no resting place descry; 
Not even a bush to save thee should’st thou sweep 
Adown the black descent—that then the hand 
Suddenly parted thee, and left thee, there, 
Jlolding but by thy finger-tips, the bare 
And jagged ridge above—-that seems as sand 
To crumble ’neath thy touch! Jfso, I deem 
That thou hast had ratheran ugly dreamy 
SONNET. 
Lady! I know three poets who know thee: 
And all write sonnets, in the which they sweat 
‘That thou art most superlatively fair, 
Meek, silver-Voiced—and so forth—As for me, 
Not having seen thee, I am fancy free; 
And pretty lady, little do I care 
Whether thou art indeed beyond compare, 
A being to whom bards must bow the knee, 
Or a mere woman with good face and shape.-~ 
I only know that I’m so tired of hearing 
The list of thy perfections, that I gape 
Sometimes, instead of duly sonneteering; 
And therefore am I called brute—bear, and ape, 
And other names past mentioning or hearing. 
mc 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW——CANNING—GREECE. 

The July number of the North American Review contains 
an able article on the condition and prospects of Greece—we 
have not room for the whole of it, but give an extract or two, 
which display a patriotic spirit unsurpassed but by the .clo- 
uence with which they are expressed. In them the writer 
tells us what Mr. Canning can do (if he will) for the liberties 
of Greece. 

“There is an individual, who sits on no throne, in whose 
veins no aristocratic blood runs, who derives no influence 
trom amassed or inherited wealth, but who, by the simple su- 
premacy of mind, exercises, at this moment, a political sway 
a8 mighty as that of Napoleon at the zenith of his power.— 
indebted for his own brilliant position to the liberality of the 
age, which is shaking off the fetters of ancient prejudices, 
this liferal raler by the grace of God, cay fe¢l no real defer- 


| to the earth in our sight, by a savage horde of Ethiopians and 


| If governments remain enchained by reasons of state,the com- 


ence for most of the maxims, bygwhich the neutrality of Eng- 
land, in the wars of Grecian liberty, is justified. How de- 
voutly is it to be wished, that the pure and undying glory of 
restoring another civilized region to the family of Christen- 
dom, could present itself in vision to the mind of this fortu- 
nate statesman; that, turning from his fond but magnificent 
boast, that he had called into existence a world in the In- 
dies, he would appropriate to himself thé immortal fame 
which could not be gainsaid, of having led to life the 
fairest region of Europe. He has but to speak the word, 
within the narrow walls of St. Stephen’s, and the Sultan trem- 
bles on his throne. He has but to speak the word, and all 
the poor scruples and hypocritical sophistries of the conti- 
nental cabinets vanish into air. Let him ‘then abandon the 
paltry chase of a few ragamuffin Portuguese malecontents, 
and follow a game which is worthy of himself, and the peo- 
ple whose organ he is. Lethim pronounce the sentence of 
expulsion ffom Europe, of the cruel and barbarous despotism 
which has so long oppressed it. The whole civilized world 
will applaud and sanction the decree; he will alleviate an a- 
mount of human suffering, he will work out a sum of human 
good, which the revolutions of ages scarcely put it within 
the reach of men or governments, to avert or effect. He will 
encircle his plebeian temples with a wreath of fame, com- 
pared with which the diadem of the monarch whom he serves 
is worthless dross,” 
CHARACTER OF THE WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

“It-is a warfare in which we all are or ought to be enlist- 
ed. Itisa war of opinion, of feeling, and of humanity. It 
is a great war of public sentiment; not conflicting (as it is 
commonly called to do) merely with public sentiment opera- 
ting ip an opposite direction, but with a powerful, barbarous 
and domestic government. Thestrength and efficacy of the 
public sentiment of the civilized world are now therefore to 
1 be put to the test on a large scale, and upon a most momen- 
tousissue. It is now to be seen, whether mankind, that is, 
its civilized portion,—whether enlightened Europe and en- 
lightened America will stand by, and behold a eivilized, chris- 
tian people massacred en masse—whether a people that culti- 
vate the arts which we cultivate,—that enter into friendly 
intercourse with us,—that send their children to our schools, 
—that translate and read our historians, philosophers, and 
moralists,—that live by the same rule of faith, and die in the 
hope of the same Saviour, shall be allowed to be hewn down 





Turks. For ourselves, we do not believe it. An inward as- 
surance tells us that itcannot be. Such an atrocity never 
has happened in human affairs, and will not now be permit- 
ted. As the horrid catastrophe draws near, if draw near it 
must, christian governments will awaken from their apathy. 


mon feeling of humanity among men will burst out, in some} 
effectual interference. And if this fajl, why should not Pro- 
vidence nga interpose, to prevent the extinction of the | 
only people, in whose churches the New Testament is used 
in the original tongue? Is it not a pertinent subject of inqui- 
ry with those, who administer the religious charities of this 
and other christian countries, whether the entire cause of 
the diffusion of the gospel is not osely connected with 
the event of the struggle in Greece, @han with any thing else 
in ‘any part of the world? Is not the question, whether 
Greece and her islands shall be Christian or Mahometan, a 
more important question, than any other, in the decision of 
which we have the remotest agency? Might not a well de- 
vised and active concert among christian charitable societies 
in Europe and America, for the sake of rescuing this chris- 
tian people, present the most auspicious prospect of ye pd 
and form an organization adequate to the importance sa- 
credness of the object? And can any man, who has humani- 


ing to give his voice, his aid, hissympathy to thiganse, in a- 
ny way, in which it is practicable to advance it?” 


—<edighied 
BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL SKETCHES. 

We give below another anecdote from this work, whiie? 
furnishes as large a fund of genuine wit and humipnr as any 
publication which has recently appeared. It is republishin.: 
in Philadelphia, by Messrs. Carey and Lea, and is expected 
to appear in a few days. 


An unfortunate duel took place between a brotherof Sir 
Jonah and a Lieutenant M‘Kenzie. In those days, in Ireland, 
a meeting was the inevitable consequence of the most trifliny: 
discussion, or rather the hottest disputes arose out of the 
most trifling subjects. In this duel, Mr. Barrington was shot 
dead, not by his principal, but by-captain, afterwards the ce- 
lebrated general Gillespie, the second of M‘Kenzie. Gilles« 
pie was tried for the murder, and acquitted, in consequence 
of the friendly interference of the sheriff, who packed the ju- 
ry- The jury were challenged in detail by the friends of thie 
barrister, but the other party out-mancuvred them. The 
result was as has been stated. 

“On the evening of the trial, a second brother, H. French: 
Barrington,—a gentleman of considerable estate, and whose 
perfect good temper, but intrepid and irresistible impetuosity 
when assailed, were well known—the latter quality having 
been severely felt in the country before,—came to me. He 


yOf the law, its terms and proceedings; and as I was the first 
of my name who had ever followed any profession (the army 
excepted) my opinion, as soon as I became a counsellor, was 
considered by him as eracular; indeed, questions far beyond 
mine, and sometimes beyond the power of any person exist- 
ing, to solve, were frequently submitted for my decision by 
our neighbors in the country” * 

“Having ealled me aside out of the bar-room, my brother 
seemed greatly agitated, and informed me that a friend of 
ours, who had seen the jury list, declared it had been decid- 
edly packed'—concluding his appeal by asking me what he 
ought todo? Itoldhim heshould have challenged the ar- 
ray. ‘That was my opinion, Jonah,’ said he, ‘and I will dojt 
now!’ adding an oath, and expressing a degree of animation 
which I eould not account for. I apprised him that it wage 
now too late, as it should‘have been done before the trial. 

He said no more, but departed instantly, and I did not think 
again upon the subject. An hour after, however, my brother 
sent in a second request to see me. I found him, to all ap- 
pearance quite cool and tranquil. ‘I have done it, by ——!’ 
cried he exultingly,—‘ ’twas better late than never!’ and 
with thathe produced from his coat pocket a long queue“and 
a handful of powdered hair and curls. ‘See here,’ continued 
he, ‘the cowardly rascal!’ 

“« ‘Heavens!’ cried J, ‘French are you mad?’ 

“ Mad!’ replied he, ‘no, no, I followed your adyice exact- 
Jy. I went directly after | left you to the grand jury xoom to 
‘challenge the array,’ and there I challenged the head of the ar- 
ray, that cowardly Lyons!—he peremptorily refused to fight 
me; so I knocked him down before the grand jury, and cut 
off his curls and tail—see, there they are—the rasegi! and my 
brother Jack is gone to flog b-sheriff.” 

“I was thunderstruck, and t thought my brother was 
crazy, since he was obviously not in liquor at all, but, after 
some inquiry, I found that, like many ot try gentle- 
men, he took the words in their common ptation. He 
had seen the high sheriff coming in with a great ‘array,’ and 


had thus conceived my s tion as to challenging the array 
was literal; and, accordingly, repairing to the grand jury din- 
ing room, had called the high sheriff asjde, told him that he 


had omitted challenging him before the trial, as he ought to 








ty, liberty, or ghristianity at heart, feel justified in foxbear- 


have done according to advice of counsel, but that it was bet. 


de 


was, in fact, a complete country gentleman, utterly ignorant. 
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ter late than never, and that he must immediately come out 
and fight him. Mr. Lyonsconceiving my brother to be in- 
toxicated, drew back, and refused the invitation in a most 
peremptory manner. French then collared him, tripped up 
his heels, and putting his foot on his breast, cut off his side 
curls and queue with a carving knife which an old waiter na- 
med Spedding (who had been my father’s butler, and liked 
the thing) had readily brought him from the dinner table.— 
Having secured his spoils, my brother immediately came off 
intriumph to relate to me his achievement.” 
— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 

The President was dining, when an officer arrived from the 
Western Army with despatches, his orders requiring that he 
should deliver them only tothe Commander in Chicf. The 
President retired, but soon reappeared, bearing in his hand an 

mened letter. No change was perceptible in his countenance 

; addressing the company he observed that the army of St. 
Clair had been surprised by the Indians, and was cut to pie~ 

es. The Company soon afterretired.. The President re- 
paired to his privrte parlor, attended by Mr. Lear, his princi- 
val Secretary, and a scene ensued of whieh our pen ean give 
Nut a feeble description, 

The Chief, paced the room in hurried strides. In his agony 
ie struck his clenched hands with fearful force against his 
forehead, and in a paroxysm of anguish exclaimed: “That 
Urave army, so officered—Butler, Furguson, Kirkwood—such 
oflicers are not to be replaced in a day—tiiat brave army cut 
to pieces, Oh, God!” Then turning to the Secretary, who 
stood amazed ata spectacle so unique, as Washington in all 
his terrors, he continued: “It was here, sir, in this very room, 
that I convergéd with St. Clair, on the very eve of his depar- 
ture forthe West. J remarked, I shall not interfere, General, 
with the orders of General Knox, and the War Departinent; 
¢hey are sufficiently comprehensive and judicious; but as an 
old soldier, as one whose early life wus particularly engaged 
in Indian warfare, I feel myself competent to counsel: Gen- 
eral St. Clair, in three words, beware of surprise: trust not 
the Indian; leave not your arms for 4 moment; and, when you 
halt for the night, be sure to fortify your carp; again and a- 
gain, General, beware of surprise. And yet, that brave army 
surprised, and cut to picces, with Butler, and an host of oth- 
ers slain, Oh, God!’ Here the struggle ended, as with mighty 
efforts the hero chained down the rebellious giant of passion 
:nd Washington became “himself again.” Inasubdued tone 
uf voice he proceeded: ‘But he shall have justice; yes, long, 
faithful, and meritorious services have their claii.—I repeat 
it they shall have justice.” 

Thus concluded a scene 23 remarkablowas rare. served 
io-display this great man as nature had Made him, with pas- 
sions fierce and impetuous, which like the tornado of the tro- 
pics, would burst for awhile in awful grandeur,and then shew, 
in higher relief, a serene and brilliant sky. 

The first interview of the President with St. Clair, after 
the 4th of November, was nobly impressive. The unfortu- 
nate general, worn down by age, disease, and the hardships 
ofa frontier campaign, assailed by the press, and with the 
current of popular opinion sctting hard against him, repaired 
to his Chief, as to a shelter from tiie fury of so many elements. 
Washington extended his hand to one who appeared in no 
new character: for during the whole of a long life, misfortune 
seemed “to have marked him for her own.”’ Poor old St. 
Clair hobbled up to his Chief, seized the offered hand in both 
of his, and gave vent to Lis feelings in an audible manner. He 
was subsequently tried by a commission of Government and 
proved to have been wnforlunate. 

The means by which the Commander in Chief obtained se- 
eret intelligence from ihe enemy during the War of the Rev- 
olution, and more especially from New-York, the focus of Roy- 
al dominion, was a matter of deep speculation to many even 
of the General Staff. It would have probably continued to be 
an affair of surmiseyonly but for anaccident. Soon after the 
termination of hostilities, Gen. Washington, attended by two 
or three favorite officers, repaired to the store of. , in New 
York, for the avowed purpose of looking at some books. On 
entering the store, the General asked 1f the books which he 
had bespoken were ready. Will your excellency be pleased 
to wall into this room, replied the , leading the way,eve- 
ry thing is ready. ‘The door was but imperfectly closed, and 
the officers distinctly heard in succession the chinking of two 
fieavy purses of gold, as they were placed on a table. The 
General soon returned, ——, assuring him that he should be 
most happy (as heretofore) at all times, to execute his orders. The 
officers became convinced that it was the King’s off- 
cial, who had been in the secret service of the Commander 
Chief of the American Army during nearly the whole of the 
war of the Revolution. 

Addison and Matherbe.—Addison’s extreme anxiety to write 
finely and properly sometimes proved ludicrous. He was 
charged to write an account of the demise of Queen Anne to 
Prince George of Denmark; but delayed it so long, that the 
government was obliged to employ one of the clerks to do it, 
who afterwards boasted that he had done what Addison could 
not. Malherbe Was still more unfortunate. He undertook 
to address some stanzas of condolence to the President of Ver- 
dun: he was three years in performing this task: and when he 
presented them, the president had already essayed a more 
substantial mode of condolence in taking a second wife. Le 
Globe, which relates this anecdote, calculates that during the 
twenty-five years of his political life, he wrote ~ thirty - 
three lines per year, and that he would waste half a ream of 
paper in the correction of a single stanza. 











FROM THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK. 
NIGHTS IN THE GUARD-HOUSE. 
‘See yonder, round a many-coloured flame 
A merry club is huddled all together; 
Even with such Jittle people as sit there 
One would not be alone.” GorTHE. 
“Who goes there?” “Rounds.” “What rounds?” “Grand 


rounds.” “Stand, grand rounds—advance one and give the 
countersign.”. “Waterloo.” “Pass, grand rounds: all’s 
well.” 


Splash went the steed, and patter went the rain, as the a- 
bove dialogue rapidly passed between the oflicer of the rounds 
and the advanced sentry of Ballycraggéh guard-house, one 
stormy night in the depth of December, and in the midst of 
the Wicklow mountains. 

“Guard, turn out!’ instantly bellowed with true Highland 
energy, from the Jungs of Sergeant M’Fadgen, and echoed 
quickly by those of Corporal O’Callaghan, increased the pa- 
nie to its climax, and broke up the circle of story-tellers 
who were enjoying themselves round a huge turf fire, and, 
for aught yet known, a bottle of pure potyeen. “Guard, turn 
out!” repeated the corporal, as he upset, in his haste to obey, 
the stool on which he sat, as well as the Jance-corporal and 
a fat private who occupied one end of it; but notwithstanding 
these little embarrassments, both men and muskets were out 
of the gnard-house in a twinkling—silent, and as steady in 
line as the pillars of the Giants’ Causeway. 

The officer’s visit did not last many seconds, for the night 
was too wet, and nothing had oceurred with the guard worth 
his particular notice: offhe galloped, and the clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs was almost drownod in the word of command 
given by Sergeant M’I'adgen, as he returned the guard; for 
the Sergeant always made it a point, when giving the word 
within the hearing of an officer, to display the power of his 
non-commissioned lungs in the most laudable manner. 

The arms were specdily laid down, and each man ran to 
take up his former position at the fire, or perhaps to secure 
a better, if permitted to do so by the rightful owner; this, 
however, was, a8 regarded the stools, without any reference 
whatever to the sergeant’s seat—an old oak chair, which he 
leisurely, gravely, and consequentially resumed. 

“The Major was in a hurry to-night, Sargeant,” observed 
Corporal O'Callaghan, as he fixed himself at the front of the 
lire, elbowing his supporters right and left. 

“The Major’s nae fool, Corporal; ‘it’s a cauld an’ a raw 
naight”” replied the Sergeant. 

“Could, did ya say, Sargeant,” returned O’Callaghan, 
“By the powers o’ Moll Kelly! he knocks fire enough out o° 
the wet stones to keep both him and the baste warm: | could 
ha? lit my pipe with it when he started off.” 

‘“‘Aweel, he’s done his duty as effectually as if he had step- 
ped an hoor; so dinna fash, but gi? us that story you were 
jistcommencing afore the turn-oot.’* 

“Yes, yes, the story, Corporal!”— Give us the story ;”— 
“That's the thing, my boy;”—‘‘Let us have it.” These, and 
a dozen similar requests followed the Sergeant’s, from the 
men of the guard; when, after the due quantity of heins, 
haws, and apologies, usual in all such cases, Corporal 0? Cal- 
laghan commeneed the following:— 

STORY OF MARIA DE CARMO. 


“Well! if yiz will have the story, I suppose I must tell it: 
Maria de Carmo, you see, is a Portuguese name, as you,Red- 
mond, and you, Tom Pattherson knows well: for it’s often you 
saw the self-same young girl I’m going to tell about; and as 
purty acrafure she was as ever stept in shoe leather,; a beau- 
tiful and as sweet a young blossom as the sun ever shone upon, 
with her black curls, and her white teeth, set just like little 
rows of harpsichord kays; and her eyes, and her lips, and 
her ankles! O! she bet all the girls I ever saw in either Spain 
or Portugal; that you may depend upon. Well, Harry Gain- 
er was her sweetheart; poor fellow! he was my comrade for 
many alongday. You knew him well, Sargeant.” 

“T listed the lad myselfat Waterford, aboot this time ten 
years, as near as possible; an’ a gay callant he was,” said 
M’Fadgen; and then with an important sigh resumed his 

ipe. 
“Well, Harry and I went out with the regiment from Cork 
to Lisbon in 1810, and it was in March; for we spent otir Pa- 
trick’s day aboord, and drowned our shamrock ina canteen of 
ration rum, justas we were laving sight o’ Ireland: and we 
gave the counthry three cheers on the forecastle—the whole 
lot of us together, sailors an’ all, as the green hills turned 
blue, an’ began to sink @way from oursight. We hada fine 
passage, an’ landed at a place called the Black Horse Square, 
in Lisbon, afther only six days’ sailing, as hot and as fine a 
day, although in March, as one of our July days here. Well 
—to make a long story short, we made no delay, but, aecord- 
ing to ordthers, were e sd aboord the boats, and sailed 
up the Tagus to Villa Feg@iiea (as pretty a river as ever I sail- 
a in,) and then the reg t marched on to Abrentes, where 
we halted; it was in this town that Harry first met with Ma- 
ria de Carmo. Both he and I were quarthered at her fath- 
er’s house, a nice counthry sort of place, what the Portuguese 
calls a Quinta, in the middle ofa thiek wood of olives, on the 
side o’ the high hill of Abrentes. You could see from the 
door fifty miles and more, over beautiful blue mountains on 
oné side, an’ on the other side, across the Tagus, a fertile, 
cultivated counthry, with the fine wide river itself, like a 
looking-glass, wandering away—God knows where. 0, it was 
as purty a spot as any in Ireland, I’m sure, barrin’ the town 









itself; and that was a dirty, narrow hole of a place, onthe 





——— 
very top o’ the high hill,—yet it was fortified all round, as it 
it was worth living in. The streets are so narrow that you 
could shake hands out o’ the windows with the opposite 
neighbours. There's a bit of a square, to be sure, or Praca, 
as they call it, but that’s not worth mentioning. The fact is, 
I often thought that the town of Abrentes was like a bi 
dunghill in the middle o’ Paradise. i 

“We halted here about a month, during which time Gain- 
er was always looking afther this young girl, and faith! he 
hadn’t much throuble to find her any day, for she was just as 
fond of looking afther him. I often inet them both sthrol- 
ling up along the sice o’ the river, like two turtle doves, bil- 
ling and cooing, and I could ha’ tould how the matther would 
have gone, in two days afther we arrived; for, pon my sow! 
I don’t know how it is, but when a young couple meets, that’s 
made for one another, there is such an atthraction, an’ such 
a snaking toward this way an’ that way, that they are al- 
ways elbowing and jostling, till they fall into each other's 
arms. 

“Poor Warry was a warm-hearted soul as ever was born. 
and as honourable too. He came to me the night before we 
marched from Abrantes for Elvas; and says he, to me, (we 
were just outside the town, taking a bit of a walk in an or- 
ange garden,) says he, “fom,’ an’ the poor fellow sighed e- 
nough to break his heart;“fom,’ says he, ‘I don’t know wha! 
to do with that girl; the regiment marches to-morrow, anid. 
God knows will 1 eversee her again. She wants to come 
with me, unknown to her parents.’ ‘An’ will you take her? 
says [.—Take her, Tom,’ says he; ‘is it an’ she, the only 
child of the good-natured man who behaved so well to us? 
The Lord forbid! I'd sooner jump off this hill into the river 
than I'd Jade a sweet and imnocent young girl asthray, to 
break the heart o’ her father.’ 

“Och, I knew well, before I mintioned it, that Harry's 
heart was in theright place.—‘ Well,’ says I, ‘you must only 
lave her, poor thing; it’s betther ncr take her with you. But 
what does her father say?? ‘Oh,’ says Harry, ‘the poor man 
would be willing enough to let her marry me if I was settled 
but although he likes me so much, he knows well that this i. 
no time for marriages with soldiers.’ ‘Well, then, Harry,’ 
says I, ‘there’s no manner o’ use in talking; yoygnust on! ; 
give her a lock o’ your hair and a parting kiss then Go! 
speed you both.’ 

“With that, we went back to ourquarthers, an’ took share 
of a canteen o’ wine; but althoogh Harry drank, I saw it was 
more for the dthrowning of his troubles, and the sake of cou- 
versation about Maria, than for any liking he had to licker. 
But faith! Pin sure, although Pin no great hand at it mysvi!, 
Ithink aglass on such an occasion as that, when the heari 
0’ the poor fellow was so full, an’ my own not very empty, 
an’ when we were going to march from the town we spen! 
some pleasant hours in, was a thing that if a man could 
not enjoy, he ought to be thrown behind the fire as a dthry 
chip. 

We were just finishing the last glass, when the ould man. 
our Patroa, Signior Joze, came tosay that we must ate a bit 
o supper with him, as it was our last night in the place; and 
although I didn’t undtherstand much o’ the language, yet he 
explained himself well enough to make us know that he was 
in the right earnest o’ good nature. Wehad no more wit 
to offer him, at which he smiled, and pointed to the parlour 
below,—La esta bastante,’ sayshe; which manes there’s enough 
below stairs, any boys. We went down tosupper, which was 4 
couple of Galinian boas, or, im plain English, roast fow!s,— ax? 
soup: with oranges of the best quality, just plucked outof the 
ould man’s garden. Maria was with us, an’ 1 don’t think 1 
ever passed a pleasanter night. God knows whether it was 
so with Harrry an’ his sweetheart or not, I believe it was » 
sort o’ mixture. They were both not much in the talking 
way, an’ Maria looked as if she had a hearty male o’ erying 
before she sat downto supper. However, I kept up the con- 
versation with Joze, though I was obliged to get Harry tur 
interpret for me often enough, as he was a far better hand 
at the Portuguese than I was, from always discoursing with 
Maria—faith! in larning any language, there’s nothing like a 
walking dictionary ;—that is tosay a bit of a sweetheart. 

“Signior Joze gave us a terrible account o’ the French 
when they came to Abrantes first; an’ all he feared was, that 
ever theyshould be able to make their way there again. He 
hoped he would never see the day, onaccount of his dear 
Maria, for they nather spared age norsex in the unfortunate 
counthry. 

“ ‘They call themselves Christians,’ says he, ‘and the En- 
glish infidels; but actions, afther all, are the best things to 
judge by: the signo’ the cross never kept a devil away yet; 
if so, there should not have been such a Legion of them hert 
along with the French, for we had crosses enough.’ 

“Joze was a liberal man in his opinions, an’ although a 
Catholic, an’ more attached to Harry an’ me from professing 
the same religion, yet he was not like the bigots of ould, that 
I read of; but one that looked upon every faith in a libera! 
light. He was for allowing every man to go tothe devil his 
own way.” ‘ 

“} dinna ken but Joze wasraight,” drily remarked Ser- 
geant M’Fadgen; to the truth of which observation a general 
admission was given by all the fire-side listeners. 

“Well, we broke up about one o’clock purty mo but 
not at all out o’ the way; and as we had to march, a little af- 
ter day-break, I thought three or four hours’ rest would du 
us no harm; so I wouldn’t let the Patroa open another bottle. 
Harry looked alittle out o’ sorts at my preventing him; but 
I knew what he was at—be didn’t want the dthrink; but just 
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to keep sitting up with the girl, therefore I thought it betther 
to go; for he an’ she would have been just as loth to part if 
they had been six weeks more together without stopping. 

“Next morning we turned out at day-break; an’ faith! Har- 
yy might as well have staid up all night for the sleep he got— 
he looked the picture of misery and throuble. We had our 
vations sarved out the day before, but faith! we did not want 
much o’ that—Harry and I; for Joze had stuffed our haver- 
sacks with every spacies of eatables. 

“We musthered in the square or market-place, mules and 
«ll, by four o’clock, and at half past four we marched off to 
ihe chune 0” Patrick’s Day, upon as fine a band as ever lilted, 
which, in the middle o” foreign parts, as J was, made me feel 
a little consated, l assure you. The regiment was followed 
by a crowd of Portuguese, as far as the bridge over the Tagus 
where we crossed. Poor devils! the band didn’t seem to make 
them look pleasanter; they were like as if they suspected we 
were not certain of keeping the French out long. 

“Just as the light company was moving on to the bridge, 

Harry and I belonged to the light company,) we halted a 
few minutes, and he fell out to spake a parting word to Maria 
and her father, who were both waiting then at the bridge. 
Wer mantilia a’most covered her face; but still saw the 
iears rowling down her cheeks, poor girl, like rain. Ina 
few moments the column moved on, and Harry was obliged 
to fallin. We both shook hands with the ould father—Har- 
ry kissed his sweetheart, and we marched on over the bridge. 
But to make a long story short, our regiment remained at 
Filvas about three months, when the French began to attack 
us, and we retrated upon Abrantes. This was the time they 
‘boasted of going to dthrive us into the sea, clane out o’ Por- 
tugal; but by my sowl the Mounseecrs never were more mista- 
ken in their lives. Well, we hadn’t hard from Maria for two 
months, and I remember it was late in the evening when we 
enthered Abrentes on our ratrate. Harry and I did’nt want 
to taste bit or sup till we went down to ould Joze’s house, 
and there we larnt that he died of a faver six weeks afore: 
poor ould man! I was sorry to hear it, an’ so was Harry—very 
sorry indeed. We inquired about the daughther, an’ hard 
ihat she was living with a particular friend of her father’s, 
at the*a@ther end ofthe town. We soon found her out, al- 
though she was denied to us at first by an ould woman; but 
faith! a nice looking young lad, dressed like a pysano, or eoun- 
thry-boy, with a wide black hat an’ red worsted sash on him, 
came out driving. aldng, and threw fis arm’s round Harfy’s 
neck, hugging an’ kissing ‘him. By my sowl! the boy was 
herself, sure enough. The fact is, Mdria had dthressed her- 
self up like a boy, fearful that the French would ill use her 
when they came into the town; an’ they expected them, from 
veport, two days before. Faith! an’ so they would, I’d war- 
rant ye; for they never showed much mercy to a purty girl 
once in their power. 

“The people with which Maria now lived, were good cra- 
tures, and as fond of her as if she was their own. They in- 
sisted upon us stopping with them, although there was six 
soldiers more in the house. A good room was provided for us; 
and every thing comfortable. Harry and Maria made much 
o their time; but I was obliged to go on the baggage-guard, 





_ 8@ left them to themselves. Next morning, at day-light, we 


were all undther arms, and marched out o’ the town towards 
Punhete. We were the rear guard, and as we expected the 
advaneed guard of the French up, we were prepared to give 
em atgood morning: the baggage ‘was all onan hour before. 
Sure enough, thg enemy hung on our rare the whole day, and 
towards night oUr company had a bit ofa brush with ’em. 

“But I forgot to tell ya, that as we left the town of Abran- 
tes, in the dusk o? the morning, and the column was moving 
down the hill, the mist wasso thick I could hardly see Harry, 
although so close to my elbow; but I hard him discoursing a 
little with a Portuguese that walked beside him. ‘When did 
you Jave Maria, says 1.—‘Hysh, man,’ says he, ‘she’s here.’— 
‘O, by the Powers! sgt, “Harry, my boy, you did 
right, for she’d be desthfoyed by these thundthering French 
beggars.’—‘For God’s sake!’ says Harry, then don’t let on to 
imortyal man anything about it; shecan be with us until I 
can get her down to her friends in Lisbon.’ I made no reply, 
but just put out my hand to Maria, who was close to Harry, 
an’ 1 shook hands with her. ‘O, my honey! says I, ‘you'll be 
as good a little soldier as any in the division: take adthrop 
out o’ thiscahteen.’ Poor thing! she smiled and seemed ha 
py, although we had no great prospects of an asy life of it, 
Tor a few days at laste. She wouldn’t taste the rum; of coorse, 
but with the best humour in the world, pulled out a tin bot- 
a dthrank a little of its contents, which I saw was only 
muk, 

“The mist began to rise above us by this time, and the sun 
threw out a pleasant bame or two, to. warm us a bit; for the 
men were all chilly with the djewae in a very few minutes, 
the walking and the canteens produced a little more talk a- 
long the line o’ march, aud we seemed as merry as a bag 0” 
tlays, cracking our joie 4ll along, although a squadthron o” 
blue bottles was plain enoughto be seen, on their garrons 
through the bushes on the top a},the hill behind us; but divil 
a toe they daared come downlevel we arrived at Punhe- 
te, about one o’clock, and afthtrgsing some beef, just killed 
and briled ona wooden skew ep ali ashing it down with a 
canteen o’ wine, the division er theriver Sehairy, an’ 
cricamped on the other side ih green tents, that is good 
wholesome branches o’ cork, chesnut, olive, apd orange trees 
waiving ote | over ourheads. Dy you remember the night, 
Pattherson? Do you, Kedmopd?” : 

_ “Yes, faith! we do,” says Patterson; ‘‘and that was the first 
time I saw Maria, though I then thought se was a boy.” 


we were, Harry, and Maria, and myself, undther a tree, with 
a ratling fire blazing away before us. We gave our blankets 
to the girl when the men were asleep, and I got plenty of In- 
dia corn straw, which is like our flaggers, an’ made up a good 
bed for her, and stuck plenty o’ branches into the bank over 
her, to keep off the djew. There she slept, poor sowl! while 
Harry and J sat at the fire, until we fell asleep, discoursing 0” 
one thing or other. We had some grapes an’ bread, an’ a 
thrifle o’ wine which I got in the town on the way (becaise I 
had a look out for a dthry day,) upon which the whole of us 
faisted well. 

“When the girl fellasleep, Harry towled me all about her 
coming away with him. Says he, ‘Tom, you’re my only 
friend in the regiment that I would confide in, and if I fall, I 
request you will do what’s right for that poor dear girl, just 
the same as a sisther.’? ‘Don’t talk about falling,’ says I, ‘till 
you’re dead in earnest. God forbid ya should ever lave us 
without falling in with a few seore o’ the French scoundthrels 
and giving them their godsend.’ 

“Well,” says he, ‘Tom, there’s no knowing any of our fates 
0 God bless you, do as 1 bid you.’ (I shook his hand, and it 
was in thrue friendship too. I didn’t spake; but he knew 
what I meant.) ‘She has got most respectable friends in 
Lisbon, and here’s the adthress—‘‘Rua de Flores Lisboa.” 1 
took the paper, and put it up in the inside breast pocket o’ 
my jacket; where I kept my will in case I was settled; for I 
had a thrifle which I wished my mother and sisther to get in 
case of accident; an’ by my sowl, there was plenty o’ rason 
to expect it, for the report was that the French was coming 
upin very great force. ‘Tom,’ says he, ‘that sweet girl sleep- 
ing there, is as dear to me as my life; an’dearer too. Pll 
take care of her, plase God, until I bring her to her friends; 
now thather father is deadand she’s an orphan, she shall be 
to me only as asisther, unti] we get to Lisbon, an’ then she 
shall be my wife. Therefore, stand by me, Tom, in protect- 
ing her on the mareh. Inthe dthress she now wears, she 
will pass as a muleteer of our division, and not rise wonther 
inthe men. We must say that his mule was killed, an’ that 
he is a good fellow we have taken a liking to—if any body asks 
about her. I took her away for the best; becaise she was in 
danger of every thing bad, and also a burthen to the people 
she was with, at sucha timeasthis. Isworeon the Holy 
Evangelists, before the ould couple, that I would protect her 
to Lisbon inviolate, and I hope I’ll keep my oath, Tom. If I 
brake it, may that burning log there watch my corpse!’ 
‘Then,’ says I,*Harry, Pll do my part, an’ if I dont mane to do 
it, may the same light watch mine! 

“In this way we talked over the night, until the day broke. 
We could just see all — undther the threes, the men 
snoring fast asleep, an’ the sentries posted in front. Before 
the light got much clearer, I spied, over on the hill fornent 
us about half a quarter ofa mile, our pickets moving in a bit 
of a hurry; and faith! about half a dozen shots from them 
showed us plainly what sort of a storm was beginning. The 
alarm was among us in a minet, an’ every one of us sazed the 
cold iron, in the twinklin’ ofa bed-post. ‘Harry; says I, 
‘waken poor Maria.’—‘Yes,’ says he, ‘God help her, I will., 
With that he did, and without frightening her much, told 
her to keep him in sight, but not be very close to him when 
he was in any danger. O she was a heroine every inch of 
her! She didn’t spake much, but boldly buttoned her coat, 
put her hand on her heart, and looked at him as if she said, 
‘Wherever you are, there will I be.’ 

Very few minutes more passed, till the Granadiers and we 
(being the light company) were ordthered out to cover the 
retrate; a squadthron o’ the French 16th dragoons, in green 
coats aud brass helmets, came throtting up the road through 
the ravine, that was on our right an’ opening with the main 
road. We were within about two hundthred yards o’ them 
before they got into the main road, for we advanced close to 
it, undther the cover of a ridge o’ bushes; an’ in about a min- 
et we let slapamong them. 0! faith, it bothered them, for 
they didn’t want forthe word ‘threes about,’ but galloped off, 
laving about a dozen o’ them behind. Howsomever, they 
didn’t go far when they returned at a throt, seeing that a co- 
lumn of infantry was moving down the main road, from the 
top o’ the hill, to dislodge us. Atthis moment our own light 
dthragoons (the 13th I think,) with horses that looked like 
giants to the French garrons, came smashing down behind 
us on the main road, just as the French horse were coming 
up. Oh! by Jabus! such a licking no poor devils ever got; 
the sabres went to work in style, an’ our captain gave us the 
word to face about, an’ give it right into the column coming 
down the road; which we did witha “‘cead mille falthea” an’ 
then retired as steady as a rock, before our cavalry. It was 
just at thistime Isaw Maria close to us, an’ as pale as 
death; though allon the alert, an’as brave as a lion. We 
were now in full march afther the breeze we had kicked up; 
when, from an opening on our right, i a wood of o- 
lives, an immense body of horse approached at full gallop; 
we had just time togive them a volley an’ run, when they 
were in among us. H. an’ I, an’ about eighteen more, 
were cut offfrom the rest and surrounded, when all further 

hting with us was ont o” the question; so we were marched 
off prisoners. The devil a much they got by this maneuvre, 
for we could see that they eame back quick enough, with our 
dthragoons afther ’em, and if it wasn’t that the French in- 
fantry by this time cum up, we should have been retaken. I 
saw one fellow, a sarjeant o’ the French horse, going back 
to the rear, with his thigh Jaid open and his face cut down 
the sides! Faith an’ many a French horsegalloped by us with- 
Out a ridther at all. (To be Continued.) 
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“Well I'll never forget that night as long as I live. There ORIGINAL ESSAY. y 





“THE BLACK GOWN.” 

“<*Tis true, no medieine can cure all diseases: some affections o/ 
the mind are altogether incurable; yet these helps of philosophy must 
not be contemned.” ; : 

It never yet happened to any individual to come in posses- 
sion of all his wants; aud seldom is he permitted to arrive at 
the consummation of all his purposes—and were the world 
prudently wise instead of constantly foolish, we should thank 
our stars that such is thecase. Whata ridiculous ineongru- 
ity would mankind exhibit if every one was indulged in the 
complete gratification of his wishes. Beggars with garments 
tattered to rags would sit upon thrones and sway the sceptre 
of empire—Monarchs in robes of ermine, and decorated with 
all the pomp and circumstance ef royalty, would be private 
citizens, bowing in kingly dignity to his ragged majesty— 
Poets that now revel in all the luxury of imagination, 

Exalting beyond dim earth the swelling thought, 


would be politicians, and politicians would be poets with 
minds to 


Swell the soul to rage or kindle soft desire— 


lords with all the signs and marks that “syllable” of nobility, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from their high estate, 
would be commoners, and commoners would be dukes—ple- 
bians would be Alexandrian heroes, 

And sternly smile with vengeanee in their éyes:— 
and conquerors would be shepherds with “pipe and song, 
content to be “lowly great,” and satisfied in having their 
names storied among , 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


In fine, the whole systern of human nature would be a cam- 
pound of disorder and confusion—a heterogeneous mass of 
diseordant materials—sans kind, sans part, sans every thing. 

That every man thinks himself worse off than his neighbor, 
is an error of frail humanity that is given up to without 
thought or reflection; and no one considers that were his con- 
dition changed or his situation altered, he would be subjeci 
to the same mischances or perhaps liable to greater vicissi- 
tudes than those already attendant on his Jot. It is sufficient 
he thinks, that he is not now comparatively happy with oth- 
ers, and on this ground fondles the idea that if he could onl. 
settle himself ip the circumstances another, or be what 
he reaily is not,—felicity would be within hisreach, . 

A discontented man is the most disagreeable being that one 
can come in contact with—he is hig own tormentor, and a 
pest to all around him. Forever coniplaining of evils that o- 
riginate in his own selfish and morose disposition, repining at 
the distributions of Providence, because the distributions of 
Providence are not at his disposal,—he aecuses Heaven of par- 
tiality in its dispensation, and¢thus destroys the value of pre 
sent benefits without the prospect of better hope, or the pow- 
er to gratify his inordinate desires. Whatever may be his good 
fortune he is dissatisfied that it is not greater, and augments 
the common miseries of life by the intromission of ‘misfar- 
tunes that are altogether imaginary, and the offspring of bis 
own conception. Hedepreciates the worth of every endow- 
ment by unequal comparisons—he is rich, but he might®be 
richer—he has enough, but might have a superabundafce, 
and every thing might be better than it is. Something is ui- 
ways wanting to fill up the measure of his enjoyment—he is 
covetous of that which he is confident he ean never possess-— 
and in this manner runs out the sand of life—a burthen to 
himself—a plague to his neighbour—a cross to his friends— 
a terror to his servants——persecuted by the first—despised by 
the second—shunned by the third and laughed at by the fourth 
—the one thing always avoided—-the universal object of con- 
tempt and ridicule—an unwelcome intruder—and a capita! 
moral of the fable of the dog and kennel that would neithe 
allow enjoyment to others or himself. 

“THE BLACK GOWN.” 
— 


During the zenith of the farne of Junius, and when all the 
world were in full cry to identify him, Garri¢k conceived an 
idea that he had discovered the pe , and in consequence 
wrote to Mr. Ramus, page to the late King, to call on bim at 
his house in the Adelphi. When he came, Garrick informed 
him, with profound caution, what he conceived essential to 
be immediately communicated to his Majesty. Om the ensu- 
ing day, Garrick received the following note:— 

“Sin,—I admit your perspicuity in managing the affairs of 
the Drama; but your attempts to discover me are vain and 
nugatory. I shall take leave of you now by assuring you that, 
when I have done with real Monarchs, 1 shall begin with 
mock potentates, of which you shall form the head. Till then 
adieu. “JUNIUS.” 

Garrick was accustomed to relate this anecdote with marks 
of astonishment and apprehension. 


A second Whitfield—There is a Mr. Pope now preaching in 
Dublin, and various other parts of Ireland, with wonderfai 
success. Heisa young man, and hag received ordination, 
but refuses to accept a call or living. It is said that he has 
not been excelled in powers of oratory, even by Whitfield, 








when alive. He commands immense co’ so large 
indeed that no house can contain half of them, he has 
commenced ote br the openair. Heis s by. 
the nobility, andthe high and low crowd in multitudes to 


hear him, 
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* TALES, 


THE BRIDAL ROBE. 

“Pretty goings: om indeed!” cried Mrs. Bruggemann, ad- 
dressing her daughter, “I'll warrant me old Hans Kettler’s 
cofferswill soon be emptied by that reprobate prodigal sen of 
hist There’s to bea grand feast of the tip top burgesses, 
forsooth, and the serving men have all got new liveries, that 
would be fit for the retinue of the Duke of Burgundy himself. 
They are rolling in the hampersand barrels of wine as if it 
was so much water, nothing but the best vintage will go 
down it seems, with the daintygentleman. he viands are 
all of the finest and most costly description, and there have 
been two extra cooks hired to dress.the dinner; while here 
am 1, who little thought, when I married Mr. Bruggemann, 
the senior partner in the firm, of coming to distress, oblige 4 
io fag hard all day long for little more than a dry crust, and 
to see you working your fiingers to the bone to keep life and 
soul together. 1 have no patience when J look at that un- 
erateful Maurice Kettler, and think of all that my husband 
did for his family, raising them out of thedirt, as one may 
say.” Nay, but dearmother,” returned Lena, “Maurice is 
in all probability ignorantof the benefit which his father re- 
ceived from mine, and you know that it was not the elder 
Kettler’s fault that the partnership was dissolved. We must 
strive to forget the errors of one so deservedly dear to us; 
yet justice compels me toremind you, that my poor father's 
tenacious adherence to a ruinous system, was the sole cause 
of our misfortunes: had he taken Kettler’s advice, our cir- 
cumstances would have been as flourishing as those of his 
sor.’ 

Lena’s mild remonstrance was lost upon her mother. She 
continued to gaze from the narrow window of the mean a- 
partment which she occupled over an out-house, looking up- 
on Maurice Kettler’snew mansion and gardens in the suburb 
of the city, to comment upon the luxury, profligacy, and ex- 
travagance of the neighbor, and to lament over her own fal- 
fen fortunes. The theme was particularly distressing to Le- 
na; she felt the hardships of her lot very severely; but, re- 
signed to the will ofheaven, and depending upon a gracious 
Providence, gh@.earnestly endeavoured to banish discontent 
from her amind... Bending over the embroidering frame, to 
which she deyoted herself with indefatigable industry, she 
strove to fix all tention upon the flowers which sprang 
up beneath her creative fingers. This state of 8 a 
ever not permitted; Mrs. Bruggemann’s continual excla- 
wna tion tiabeebed her meditative thoughts. Notafowl,ora 
ham, ora quarter of venison cou!d pass through Kettler’s gate, 
without exciting animadversion. ‘Oh!’ cried the old lady, 
yexed at Lena’s unruffied composure, “if people were hon- 
ourables and kept their contracts, you would have been the 
mistress of all this magnificence; but there is no chance of 
that now; yon fine gentleman must needs match himself with 
nobility, and his marriage with Miss Cunegonde, Baron Ho- 
denburgh’s daughter, is all the talk, go where you will.” 

Poor Lena suppressed the sigh which swelled her gentle 
breast at this speech. She remembered the time when Mau- 
vice Kettler delighted to call her his little wife; indeed, so 
strongly had the solemnity of the engagement, entered into 
im more prosperous times between the two families, been im- 
pressed upon her young mind, that it was with difficulty she 
could fancy the possibility of its being dissolved:. She tried 
to exonerate Maurice from pees tied genet! had not 
heard the subject mentioned so often, and, sent away very 
young to attend to his father’s mercantile concerns, at Ant- 
werp, he might have forgotten those idle words which she 
had cherished in her heartof hearts. It was during the ab- 
sence of Maurice in Holland, that old Bruggemann withdrew 
from the firm, and pursuing somé very hazardous speculations 
lost all his property, and died ofa broken heart. In the im 
terim Hans Kettler amassed great wealth, which he be- 
queathed to his only son, who returned from Antwerp, after 
a residence of eight years, to take possessionof his inheri- 
tance.—Lena heard of the expected arrival of her beloved 
playmate with delight: he had been the partner ofall her in- 
lant sports, her tutor, and her guide; she loved him with un- 
divided affection, for his place had never been supplied by any 
new connexion, cifhcr male or female; as Mrs. Bruggemann 
maintained a decent pride in her adversity, and though aban- 
doned by her old acquaintance, refused to associate with the 
mean people who composed the circle around her. Upon-the 
decease of her husband, the distressed widow retired with 
her daughter to acheap lodging in the outskirts of the city, 
where by spinning and embroidery, they earned a scanty sub- 
aistence. The tenement which afforded them shelter was built, 
as before described, against the wall of a spacious garden; 
and when they first took possession, the domesne having been 
jong uninhabited, was exceedingly quiet and secluded.—Le- 
naJfked the spot: after she had finished herday’s work, when 
sie found. leisure to inhaJe the fresh air from her window, 
the whole place in its solitude seemed to belong to her, and 
she the less regretted the loss of her own flowers, siace she 
could gaze upon the luxuriant though untrimmed blossoms of 
the parterres below.. Both mother and seugier, from the 
first. moment of their misfortunes, cherished asecret hope 

that Maurice Kettler would fulfil his early engagement and 
restore them to their former situation inlife. Mys. Brugge- 
mann had, however, the prudence ta make some attempts to 
conceal this expectation, and Lena was too modest tocon- 
fess: how fully she relied onthe promises made by a boy of 
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returned to his native place without making any inquiry con- 
cerning his old friends, she still remained silent, and would 
gladly have avaided the subject altogether. But she was not 
suffered to grieve over her blighted hopes in secret: the vexa- 
tion of her injudicious parent was ungovernable; she scolded 
and fretted herself into a fever: and the agitation of her spir- 
its, when beginning to subside, was revived again by an unfor- 
tunate circumstance. 

Maurice Kettler, unaware of the place of Mrs. Brugre- 
mann’s retreat, had become the purchaser of the adjoining 
house and Jand. Lena now felt much difficulty in tranquili- 
zing the emotions which disturbed her-bosom’s peace. She 
could not approach the lattice without catching a glimpse 
of Maurice. Tall, graceful and finely proportioned, he still 
retained the beautiful lineaments which she had so well re- 
membered. His thoughtless good’ humour, and unbounded li- 
berality, were likewise unaltered; and he seemed changed 
only in his forgetfulness ofher. She was also much distress- 
ed by the incessant complaints of her mother. Seldom lifting 
her thoughts above this world, Mrs. Bruggemann neverceased 
to bewail the change in her circumstances; and totally un- 
conscious of her own unworthiness, presumed to charge hea- 
ven with injustice in permitting the visitation of somany hea- 
y atilictions. Lena’s pious feelings were continually shock- 
ed by the utterance of the revolting sentiments of an unrege- 
nerate mind; and she vainly tried to inculcate the holy pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and to bring her nearest and dearest re- 
lative to a sense of the divine goodness.—Sometimes in or- 
der to soothe her mother’s irritability, she would throw up 
her fine eyes to heaven, pronounce her conviction that better 
days would ensue; and though in common with all true chris- 
tians, looked only to a future state for the enjoyment of pure 
felicity, yet, depending upon an omnipotent power, she did 
not despair of attaining happiness on earth. 

In addition to her other disquietudes, poor Lena's ideas of 
propriety were cruelly outraged by the vulgar pleasure which 
Mrs. Bruggemann derived in watching and commenting upon 
every thing that passed at her neighbour’s; but too dutiful to 
reprove the mere follies and mistakes ofa parent, she endur- 
ed the annoyance in silence, striving to subdue her own vexa- 
tion at the incorrigible disposition which forbade all hope of 
domestic peace. 

The wassail and banqueting at the great house were with- 
outend; every night a most brilliant illumination shone from 
the windows, and the sound of revelry and merriment peve- 
trated Lena’s distant apartment. Often, too, when the bright 
moon tipped the trees with silver, a joyous party feasted in 
the stately garden. Lovers might be seen stealing away 
through the bleacived alleys chequered only by the rays which 
came dancing through the waving branches of flowering 
shrubs, and Maurice Kettler, the life and soul of the entertain- 
ment, doing the honors to all his guests, while he lavished 
the most flattering attentions upon one. Lena, tired of con- 
tention, sometimes suffered herself to be dragged to the win- 
dow on these oecasions; and she struggled hard with her feel- 
ings when surveying the haughty airs and di-dainful man- 
ners of the beautiful Cunegonde. Might she not feel glad, 
to see how small a ehance of happiness there was for Mau- 
rice in bis ambitious choice?—No, no: she was too gentle, too 
kind, too forgiving, to indulge a sentiment so inimical to her 
angelic disposition, and she grieved at the indications of an 
imperious temper, which the intended bride continually dis- 
played. Mrs. Bruggemann, vexed that-she could find very 
few faults in the personal appearance of the lady, and some- 
what awed by her proud looks and scornful gestures, openly 
rejoiced at the prospeet of wedded infelicity which awaited 
the merchant. 

The gossiping dame’s attention was, however, soon called 
off from the affairs of othérs by the pressure of poverty at 
home. She could not fd any sale for her yarn, and there 
was far less domand than heretofore for her daughter’s em- 
broidery. Lena bore the privations which their lessened pro- 
fits entailed upon them, with all her usual patient sweetness. 
She toiled from morning until night, devising new patterns, 
which shie trusted would please the eyes of the rieh maidens 
of the city, and bring fresh customers for her needle work, 
but the trade grew duller and duller, and want absolutely 
stared her in the face. ‘What are become of all your fine 
predictions now, Lena?” cried Mrs. Bruggermann.—‘‘We are 
likely to starve, I think, before this mighty good fortune, 
which is tocome, arrives. Ah, you may talk as you will, but 
it is all destiny, some folks are born to be lucky, while oth- 
ers, far more deserving, are doomed to eat the bread of bit- 
terness all the days of theirlives. If there was any thing ex- 
cept a blindchance in the affairs-of this world, how comes it 
that Maurice Kettler rolls in money, while you want common 
necessaries?” 

Lena’s. confidence in heaven was notslackened by these 
and similar speeches; she prayed more fervently than ever, 
and replied with mildness, yet with firmness, to the coarse 
sarcasms levelled at her religiousfaith. A new trial soon 
called for all her fortitude. Her mother, in rummaging an 
old chest; found a memorandum in the hand writing of her 
deceased husband, stating the loan of twenty six dollars to 
Hans Kettler.—The date was subsequent to the dissolution of 
partnership, and she knew if it had ever been repaid, Br 
ome who was proverbially exact in his accounts, would: 


ave carefully acknowledged the receipt in the same docu-| ed 


ment. Delighted with the chance of recovering a sum which 
would place her in comparative ease, the old woman deter- 





fourteen to a gitT of tenyearsoli,. When sustaining a bitter 


mined to present thepaper to Maurice Kettler, and trust to 


disappointment in the neglect of the young merchant, who 


i eee ee re 
his honor to liquidate the debt. This resolution was very 


grating to Leha: she shrank from the idea of being under an 
obligation to aman who had decidedly neglected her, and 
eould not endure the thought of making her poverty an ex- 
cuse for advancing a claim whieh he probably would not at- 
low. The most abject destitation would have seemed less re~ 
volting to her than such a mode of relief; but she felt that 
she had no right to make lier-mother participate in the endu- 
rance of evils, which might be avoided by the saerifice of 
feelings perchance too lofty for her station, and finding ». 
faint opposition unavailable she gave up the point. 

Mrs. Braggemann, pleased that her errand would afford 
her an excuse for the gratification of her curiosity, in the 
survey of the interior of her rich neighbor’s house, bustied a- 

ay though not without agrambling prophecy that she should 
get her labour for her pains. Only that Lena would have 
grieved to hear that Maurice could behave ungenerously, she 
almost wished that he would refuse to listen to the applica- 
tion. Her mother was absent a tedious time, but she came. 
home at last in high good humor. ‘Well, Lena,” said she, 
placing a well filled purse upon the table, “after all, the 
young man ts better disposed towards us than we imagined. 
What a house he has got! what tapestry hangings! You sha!! 
not see finer in all Arras. And then the gold and silver plate, 
and the china! you would bless your stars to reckon up the 
costly things that he has collected together. However, as | 
was saying, he received me as it were with open arms; tho’ 
what with time, and fretting and poor living, and the altera- 
tion in my dress, he did not recollect me until I mentioned my 
name. ’Tis no wonder; for instead of this mean grogam stufi, 
I used to wear rich taffeta silk at three crowns the ell, the 
finest of cambrics, and a long scarlet cardinal of Kuglish 
wool inlaid with a lace of gold atfinger’s depth. But where 
did I leave off? Oh, Maurice was quite aghast when he heard 
of our distress, for somebody had told him that we lived with a 
rich relation at Namar, and were well to doin the world. I 
could not dissuade him from opening a bottle of wine solely 
and expressly for me; none of the common sort, but the rex! 
Hungarian, such as 1 never tasted even in Mr. Bruggemann’s 
time; and he inquired for you Lena, and asked if you were: 
married. No, no, says I, these are not the days f6F-poor mais 
dens to get husbands; she might, to be sure, have been tli: 
spouse of a thriving tanner, but she could not stoop so low, 
80 she is single, and likely to be, for people in her own rank ji 
life look higher.” “Oh, mother!*eried Lena. “Well, well, 
child!” returned Mrs. Bruggemann “there was no harm 
done. I thought he blushed, as well he might; but he is like 
to prove a good friend to us, and I see no use in refusing the 
cash which fortune may throw in our way, out ofa silly pride. 
Wemuay have done with pride, I think, when we have scarce 
ly bread to cat.—I suppose notless than six families are fed 
with the broken meat from Kettler’s table—bnt he was too 
polite, remembering what we had been, to offer me any thing 
like an alms; and so he asked me to accept a pig and some 
poultry, and stutf from his garden and stables to fat them, 
which will be exceedingly helpful, you know, to keep the 
wolf from the door. Let mo see, the eggs will fetch a pretty 
good price, and neighbor Schlutter will give me the full value 
of the pig, at Christmas. But bless me! I had like to have 
forgot—Maurice says he is to bemarried very shortly, and 
that he will ask Miss Hodenberg to employ you in the embroi- 
dery of her bridalrobe.” 

This was the climax. Poor Lena with difliculty restrained 
her tears; every word that her mother had spoken was a day- 
ger in her heart, but she carefully concealed her distress; she 
could not bear that her weakness should be known, even toa 
parent, and trembled lest any accident should reveal the ten- 
der, the impassioned feelings which in despite of tho hopcless« 
ness of her attachment, she cherished for Maurice Kettler. 
She had loved him from her earliest childhood, and now that 
she had continual opportuniti observing him unseen, the 
apparent excellence of his di§ppsition, his fine person and 
frank demeanour, increased the prepossession in his faveur, 
and rendered him the sole object of her earthly wishes. 


The pig and the fowls were duly delivered, with sundry 
other presents, and Maurice sent word that he would cai 
the next morning and sec his old play fellow, and bring Miss 
Hodenburg with him, to choose the adornments of her nuptu~ 
al attire. Tena rose early, and put her apartinent in trimar= 
der with a heavy heart. Almost unconsciously she took more 
than ordinary pains in her ownattire, which, always neat 
and simple, was very becoming to her fair face and slender 
form. She bound her bright tresses with knots of blue rib- 
band, and laced her bodice with the same. At the appointed 
hour the haughty Cunegonde came sweeping in attended by 
her lover. Lena, thoughextremely agitated, could not help 
observing the look of admiration and surprise which Mauric¢é 
cast upon her. Itd eseape the quick eyes of his afliin- 
ced bride; and she shewed her displeasure by an instantane+ 
ous alteration in her temper; the smiles disappeared from her 
scoraful lips, she scanned the-mean dwelling with a haughty 
glance, found fault with the poor girl’s most exquisitely 
wrought embroidery, and%gave her a strict charge to take 
more pains with the workmansbip of the robe: which after 
changing her mind usand times, she at last selectet, 
and then, as-if.glad tH®t the‘irksome duty of patronizing the 
unfortunate. was at an end, flonnced out of the room. Mau- 
rice lingering behind to say a kind word, but Cunegonde call- 
him to open the lowey doar, and he took a hasty leave. 
Thus ended the dreaded interview; and Lena having despatche 
ed her mother to purchase the materials for the bridal gar- 





nrgnt, wept hang add bitterly. Even when seated at her wea~ 
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jsome occupation she could searcely — the startin 

oot or prevent the d whigh would fall, in despite of all 
}ter efforts, from soiling the delicate web, and tarnishing the 
yich foliage of silver which she spread over its glossy surface. 
She devoted herself day and night to the task, in her anxiety 
to finish it by the appointed time, and therefore knew noth- 
ing of what was passing at Maurice Kettler’s, excepting 
through the medium of her mother, whose amusement con- 
sisted in watching the premises, and calculating the expense 
of the various articles which were contiqually brought by 

rs to the gate. 

rs rsnet with grief from Mrs. Bruggemann’s report, 
that, constantly surrounded by dissipated companions, Mau- 
viee pursued his thoughtless career, wasting his time and 
money in riotous living. Cunegonde seemed to exist only in 
a crowd, and there was little chance that marriage would 
effect a reformation in his household. Suddenly the sorrow- 
ing girl’s attention was aroused by the intelligence of a stri- 
king alteration which had taken place in the neighbouring 
cilifice.—Deserted by its late jovial guests, half the windows 
closely shut up, the porch unswept,and the garden neglected, 
it looked quite forlorn. The servants, instead of bustling a- 
out in their flaming liveries, now seldom showed themselves, 
or appeared in dishabille; and answered the sulky creditors, 
who supplied the place of gayer company, with a crest-fallen 
and dejected air.—Losses by land and by sea poured in upon 
MaurieeKettler; he had wasted his capital in luxurious feast- 
ing, and after a fruitless effort to retrieve his affairs, he 
was proclaimed a bankrupt. : ; 

“Well! to see the changes and chances of this world,” said 
\Ivs. Bruggemann, as, fatigued by walking to the farthest 
part of the city, sie returned the identical parcel containing 
ithe bridal robe, which Lena had packed with infinite care, 
into her daughter’s hands. “I have been all the way up to 
the Baron’s,” continued the loquacious matron,“‘and met with 
a smart rebuff from madam Conegonde. It is all off, it seems, 
setween her and Maurice; and she has refused to take the 
manteau and kyrtle, which you have almost lost your eye- 
sight in making worthy of a queen. Nor will she pay for the 
materials, or allow you the slightest compensation for your 
tnbor. I think she must have a spite towards you, Lena, for 
what I could sce she need not despair of requiring a wedding 
vbe. There was one of the emperor’s knights in the cham- 
her; and they jeered finely together about the downfall of up- 
start Burghers. Itis plain.that she never cared a single doit 
tar Maurice; and now he has Jost his wealth, he may starve 
iva prison without giving her the slightest concern.” 

There seemed too great reason to apprehend that this 
would be the thonghtiess merchant’s life. His property di- 
winished by unforeseen disasters, was insuflicient to meet 
half bis engagements, the extravagance of his conduct had 
Toft him few friends; andthe whole city was filled with the 
chamorous: outcry of malignant tongues. Lena wept forthe 
misfortunes of her early friend, and felt an anxious wish to 
console him in his afllictions; but he kept aloof from the wi- 
ow’s apartments, ashamed perhaps to visit in adversity 
‘ose whom he had neglected in more felieitous circum- 
stances, for Cunegonde’s jealousy would not permit him to 
venew his intimacy with his lovely playmate. The mansion, 
tslely one blaze of light, now frogyned darkly upon the sur- 

oanding scene, when evening’ drew iis shadows over the 
sky. One solitary taper shed a faint ray from the chamber 
of Maurice Kettler; and showed the anxious haggard coun- 
tenance which bent over a heap of papers: the servants were 
ili discharged, and the house, dismantled, only afforded a 
shelter from the weather to a man accustomed to reclineup- 
on silken carpets; and to be canopied by the manufacture of 
ihé most celebrated looms of the Netherlands. He still, 
however, remained upon sufferance in the mansion which had 
heen the scene of his revels, there being some difficulty in 
procuring a purchaser. In the interim, things were not go- 
ing on very prosperously with Lena. Mrs. Bruggemann had 
suifered herself to be persuaded to lend out the rix dollars 
which Maurice had paid her, upon interest, to a smooth-spo- 
kén neighbour, who cheated his creditors and made off with 
(he money; the fowls and the pig were now to be fed at their 
own expense; and, disappointed of obtaining a customer for 
itic bridal robe,Qena received no compensation for the cost 
ot the splendid matevials; orfor the loss of her time in the. 
workmanship. While sitting one morning in a pensive mood 
at ber needle, she was surprised by the visit of an elderly 
olvaager, a wayfaring locking man, apparently just returned 
tram the east, who introduced himself as Caspar Kettler, the 
wacle of Maurice, and a person whom she recollected having 
heard her father say had applied to him, when refused by his 























sordid kinsman, for money to e toIndia. The 
old man had returned laden# od hearing an ex- 
aggerated account of his igs, he repaired to 
The mean dwelling of the where, doubly en- 


vaged to find the widow am 
30 fxiendless and destitute? » he vowed he would 
thake Lena his heir, and leave: ngrateful spendthrift to 
‘he consequences of his own extravagant folly. Mrs. Brug- 
gemann was fortunately from home, and could not interfere 
‘0 rheck the work of mercy. Maurice found an eloquent ad- 
yocate in the gentle Lena; she palliated the fault, which she 
conld not deny, justified him from every false accusation; 
excused hts lect of herself, by pleading his ¢gnorance of 
her forloga ition, until the state of hisown affairs de- 
manded his whole attention; and finally so wrought upon the 
‘¢elings of her admiring guest, that he promtyed to farget all 
Test gtigvences; and to assist htyneptew to emerge from his 


of his benefactor in 
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present difficultics. The old man was somewhat of a humo- 
rist. He returned.to the inn where be had taken up his a- 
bode without making~his arrival and intentions known to 
Maurice, telling Lena that she should be the channel of this 
agreeable intelligenee te the man who would owe all his un- 
merited good fortune to her generous exertions. - ‘ 

Mauriee Kettler, she knew, was-not within, and never did 
the gentle girl watch more anxiousiy for his appearance; he 
came at last, but his step was hurried, and every feature 
convulsed with agony. Aimost afraid to approach him in 
this dismal mood, she stole softly into the garden, whither 
she had never ventured before, and saw him pour the con- 
tents of a paper which he drew irom his-bosom intoa goblet, 
and then rush towards a fountain whielr threw its limpid wa- 
ters in bright columns into a basin below. Apprehensive that 
he meditated self destructiom, she ran swiftly along tho turf, 
and catching his arm just as he had raised the deadly draught 
to hislips, dashed the poisoned chalice on the ground, then, 
like a guardian angel bent over him, pointed out the fearful 
nature of the erime he meditated, and having tranquilized his 
mind with religious consolation, told the joyful news of his 
amended prospects. Kneeling together on the grass, the re- 
pentant prodigal and the lovely Lena returned their fervent 
thanks to heaven for the mercies they had received. 

The rumor ef old Kettler’s riches, and his kind intentions 
towards his nephew, turned’ the tide in favour of Maurice; 
the most inexorable creditor now offered to give him time 
for the settlement of his affairs, and he was soon able to hold 
up his head amongst his fellow merchants. 

Lena, endewed with a rich portion, bestowed her hand 
upon her early love, and appeared at church all radiant in the 
bridal robe, which had cost her so many tears: 
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Catacoinbs of Alexandria.—As to the catacombs, I cannot but 
dissent from the very general opivion of their having been an- 
cient sepuichres. That the practice of entombing in such 
splendid caves was general in Egypt no one doubts; but the 
chambers themselves have neither receptacles for bodies nor 
any thing indicative of their being applied to such a purpose. 
Every thing relative to the arehitecture is perfectly Grecian; 
and the internal hall or temple, from which all tho other 
Wings diverge, is worthy of the best ages. They appear to 
have been abandoned before they were completely finished; 
but although the entrance to many of the apartments is still 
blocked up by rubbish; enough may be seen to justify the in- 
ference of these catacombs having been a subterraneous tem- 
ple devoted to some worship characterised by mysterious rite. 
At present the place is the abode of jackalls, foxes, and other 
animals, and every part of its recesses strewed with the bones 
of their prey; indeed desolation can hardly be conceived more 
complete than here, where we see a work which must have 
required years of labor to hew it out of the solid rock, for 
some grand purpose, become the habitation of birds and 
beasts of the desert, and almost uptrodden by human foot.— 
Oriental. Herald. 


The Engtish Judges have laid down tyro important rules in 
cases of Breach of Promise and Seduction. One is, that the 
parents of daughters shall not recover damages if they have 
neglected to inform the parents of young men of their propo- 
sals or intentions,while they were encouraging their address- 
es. The second is, that parents cannot substantiate a claim 
to compensation, if they have been so careless as to leave 
their daughters sitting up with their suitors for hours after 
themselves and the rest of the fumily have retired. 

[The above paragraph we find in the Boston Patriot. We 
suppose that these decisions have their foundation in the 
Common Law of England, and, ifso, they are also law in the 
Eastern States. It would be well, however, for their Honors, 
the Judges, in the New England Courts to think twice before 
they give their sagction to such startling doctrines. If they 
should be adopted, some change of wooing a wife must also 
be made in the customs of the country, or we fear that the 
majority of prosecutions for the cause mentioned in the a- 
bove paragraph will not be sustained.J—W. ¥. Posi: 


Prussian Marriage. —Perhaps nothing strikes the eye of a 
stranger at this metropolis, more than a marriage. If the 
parties are affluent, or well known, their relations, friends and 
acquaintances will assemble at the home of the bride, in car- 
riages, each having a seperate one, some with two, and others 
with four horses, attached to which are two or three footmen, 
arrayed in the richest liveries—At these processious, it is not 
unusual to muster from two or three hundredear: lagc:, of all 
sizes, and of all colors; the briaé and-bridegroom taking the 
lead in the most magnificent vehicle, anu in the most splen- 
did attire: The ceremony over, they return 10 the house, 
and partake of a dinner (“ye what 2 dinuer!”) consist- 
ing of. the richest things themarkets, nay the whole country; 
can produee.. The sun goesdown upon their feasting, and he 
rises upon their dancing—always saving and excepting the 
bride and bridegroom. Iu the country, their feasting and 
smoking, drinking and waltzing, is continued for three days, 
and if, at this time, there should be found any thing in the 
eatable line un they carry it off with them at thelr 
departure. It ls customary for the guests to make the bride 
a present of a few dollars on the wedding day; aud were it 
not for this doceur, many of them would literally Ye eaten out 
of house and homeg, 










A Tropical Climate—Inseets. are the curse of tropicarclf- 
mates. The vete rouge lays the on of a tremendous 
uleer. In*a moment‘ you are covere ticks. Chigoes” 


burry themselves»in your flesh, and hatch a large eolony of 
young chigoes‘in a fewhours. They will not live together, but 

‘every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his own private’ 
pus. Plies entry inte your mouth, into your eyes, inte 

your nose. You eat flies, drink flies,and breathe flies. Liz- 

ards, cOckatrices, and snakes, get into the bed—ants eat the 

boo ions sting you on the foot—every thing stings, 

bites, or bruises—ev second of your existénce you are- 
‘wounded by some piece of animal life, that no body has even: 

seen before, excepting Swammerdamand Mariam. An in« 
sect with eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cap—a non de- 
script with nine wings is-struggling in the small beer, or a 

caterpillar, with several dozen eyes in his belly, is hastening’ 

over the bread and butter! All nature is alive;.and seems to 

be gathering her entomological hosts to eat you up as you are 

standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeclies. Such 

are the tropics. All thisreconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapor 

and drizzle—to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles. 
and tinctures—to our British constitutional coughs, sore 
throats, and swelled faces.—Edinburgh Review. 


Women in their nature ‘are much more gay and jo than 
men, whether it be that their blood is more re , their fi-- 
bres more delicate, and their animal spirits more light and 
volatile; or whether, as some have i y there may no’ 
be a kind of sex in the very soul, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine. As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of 
men. They should each of them, therefore, keep a watch = 
the particular bias whieh nature has fixed in their mind, that 
it may not draw too much, and lead them out of the paths of 
reason. This wil} certainly happen, ifthe one iv every wort 
and action affects the character of being rigid and severe, and 
the other of being brisk and airy. Men should beware of be- 
ing captivated by a kind of savage philosophy; womemby a. 
thoughtless gallantry.. Where these precautions are not ob- 
served, the man often degenerates intoacynic, the woman 
into a coquette; the man grows sullen and morose, the womati 
impéstinent and fantastical. ' 

By what I have said, we may conclude, men and womet 


were made as counterparts to one another, that the and 
anxieties of the husban@ might be relieved by the sp 

and good humor of the wife. When these are rightly temper- 
ed, care and cheerfulness go hand and hand;and the % 


like a ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sail nor bal 
last. —4ddison. 


I 
FEMALES IN CHINA: on 
Extract from the Journal of @ Voyage to 


This evening we were cratided mlipbosight 
procession; the bride going ho’ and, 
a band of music and a crowdof followers. In t 
@ man can have no more than one lawful wife, her 
as well as age must benearly equal tohisown. If aman abe 
sents himself from his wife for the space of thrée years, she 
is then at liberty to take another husband, obtaining in the 
first place the consent of the mandarins. 

The Chinese have imposed on their womea a much greater 
degree of humility and restraint than the Greeks of old or the 
Europeans in the darkages. Not’satisfied with having near- 
ly incapacitated them for walking, by preventing the natural 
growth of their feet in youth, they have contrived, in order to 
keep them more confined, to make it a moral crime for a wo- 
“man to bo seen abroad. If they have oceasion to pay a visit 
to @ relation or friend, they must be carried in a close sedan 
chair, for to walk would be the heighth of vulgarity. The 
wives and daughters, however, of the lower classes, are neith- 
er cenfined. to the house nor exempt from hard and slavish 
labor; many being obliged to work with an infant tied upon 
their backs, while in all probability, the husband is idling a~ 
way his time. 

Among the higher ranks, a woman must neither éat at the 
same table nor sit in the same room with her husband, while. 
the male children at the age of nine or ten are entirely sepa~ 
rated from their sisters; by which means the feelings of afte - 
tion and consanguinity are nipped-in every bud. A cold cer- 
emonious conduct must be observed, at all times, between 
the members of the same family. There isno 
to attraet and concentrate the love and respect of ch 
for their parents; each lives retired and apart from the other. 
A Chinese yout! of the higher class is iganimate, formal and 
inactive; constantly eadeavering to assume the gravity of 








years. om Se. 

To beguile the tedious and heavy hours that n mike necessa- 
rily be passed by the socluded females, tot for- 
mental pursuits, they have recourse to the to pipes, anf. 
girls even as young as eight or nine years, wear, as an appen- 
dage to their dress, a smal! silken purse or pouch to contain 
their tobacco and-pipe. 

In marriage, daughters may be said invariably to be sald. 
The ‘bridegroom must always make his bargain with the pa~ 
rents of the girl, in which she has no choice or say, but is dis 
posed of to the highest bidder. 


Modesty—Modesty, in a young female, is the flower ofa ten» 
der shrub, which is the promise of excellent fr To de- 
atroy it, Is to destroy the germ of a thousand virtues, to de- 






ture. The alr of the world isa 
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ORIGINAL DRAMA. 


MERLIN—A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 
Dramatis Persone——Meruan, an Enchanter. 
Axueuonso, lover of Elmira. 
Marcus, his friend. 
ELMira. Sprites, Furies, &c. 
ACT 1.—Scene 1.—4n uninhabited country at the mouth of a 
Cave—Enter Merlin. 
From the caverns of the earth 
J, Merlin, have derived my birth; 
All the elves that flit in air, 
Or skim the wave, my livery wear— 
The spirits of the misty deep, 
Come at my call, my mandates keep; 
Ican the nimble lightning bind, 
And chain the sharp and whistling wind: 
Or call from out the stormy north, 
The fell Borean tempests forth. 
‘To me futurity unveils, 
And destiny submits her scales: 
The gloomy caves of hell [ tread, 
And hold dire converse with the dead! 
Along the dread Erebian coasts, 
I’ve wander@i with the fleeting ghosts; 
Or mounted on the winged blast, 
Thro’ heaven’s etherial arch J’ve past. 
Hither, spirits, hither fly, 
From the portals of the sky: 
From the surface of the deep, 
Where the frothy waves ye sweep; 
From the intermediate air, 
Hither atmy call repair. 
Ye who on mankind attend, 
Hither your swift pinions bend, 
For human weal, I call you here, 
On the confines of this sphere. 
Enter Spirits. 

Spir.—We are here. 

Ist Spir.—What to do? 

Mer.—I call you from the regions of the afr, 
By the soft influence of a virgin’s prayer— 
For on the flowery margent of that stream 
That glows and sparkles in the solar beam, 

A hapless maiden kneels with grief opprest, 
And tears her golden hair and beats her breast. 
As mounted on an airy courser, I 

Roam’d in the precincts of the lower sky, 

I saw the damsel, like a lovely flower, 
Drooping and drown’d beneath an April shower. 


tying I, lent.a propitious ear, 
‘ attending heard the damsel’s pray’r, 
And hence 1 Je Tover she deplores, 


Condemn’d to visit India’s burning shores; 
What dangers wait him on the watery way, 
Her love and tears alternately pourtray, 
And fill her breast with many soft alarms, 
Lest fate should not restore him to her arms. 
The young Alphonso wooed the charming fair, 
Whose father turned aversely from his prayer, 
And bids him seek for wealth in foreign lands, 
Where Indiaspreads her coasts of burning sands; 
But when the smiles of fortune he shall gain, 
The sire’s consent Alphonso shall obtain. 
Twelve times the moon her crescent hath display’d 
And Titan’s annual cycle hath been made, 
Since the fond lovers parted on that spot, 
Where still she lingers to deplore her lot. 
But now returning to his native shore, 
Alphonso cuts the foaming brine once more. 
And, if no envious power forbids, twelve hours 
Shall Jand him safe on Hudson’s bank of flowers. 
Waste then o’er ocean, on the winged gale, 
Or, in a sea-shell on the surface sail,— 
Or let the nimblest and most airy spright, 
Encourser’d on a beam of golden light, 
Seek out the object of the maiden’s prayer, 
And him in safety o’er the salt sea bear. 
Ist Spir.—’Tis done. { Evit. | 
Merlin—You take the figure of a female friend, — 
And on the love-lorn damsel’s steps attend: 
Whisper soft consolation in her ear, 
ind bid her bosom banish every fear. 
2d Spir. Vil take the form of Clementine her friend, 
And on the love-lorn damsel’s steps attend. [Exit] 
Mer»—Hence to your several tasks etherial band, 
Brought hither by the waving of this wand! 
Lo, I dismiss you to the air again, 
Or to the bosom of the beating main; 
Spread your light pinions, and with viewless flight, 
Swift as the arrows of the god of light. 
Haste to those regions subject to your sway, 
The purple ether,—and the watery way, 
Till on the surface of this mundane bail, 
Again I summons;—then obey my call. 
Ex. Spir. & Mer. severally. 


SCENE u.— The Sea-shore—Thunder—Enter three fries, Alec- 
to, Megara, and Tisiphone—They perform a mystic dance. ' 
ong, by the three. 
Now the seaemew spreads her wing, 
And from her sandy bed doth spring, 












Mounting in the murky air, 

While the vivid lightning’s glare. 
Now the sea-mew screaming flies, 
While the thunders shake the skies; 
Sisters, hither have ye come, 

From the black Tartarean gloom, 

To work our spite in human woe, 
And bid the tears of sorrow flow— 
By the livid lightning’s flash, 

By the thunder’s solemn crash, 

By the terrors of the wave, 

(Full many a human wand’rer’s grave) - 
By all the trembling ghosts that glide 
On Lethe’s dark and weedy side,~~ 
Let the foaming billows rise, 

Till yonder ship in ruins lies. 

Aiec.—See,—she tosses on the billow, 

Soon to be the sailor’s pillow! 

Blow ye tempests, roll thou thunder,~-- 
Lightnings rend the gloom asunder,— 
Bursting in the dusky air, 

See the luvid meteor’s glare:—— 
Blacker still the clouds appear, 
‘Tremble mortals,—-men must fear. 

Meg.—-Ah, now she founders on a fatal rock, 
Hark!—all the shores resound with th’ dire shock, 
I-hear the hapless wretches groans arise, 

With stifled screams, thick sobs, and bitter sighs. 
Sisters, well done, Alphonso sees no more, 

The fair Elmira, and his native shore,-~ 
For in the bottom of that ship he lies, 
And ifno power forbid, Alphonso dies. 

Tis.--Wretched mortals, doomed to death, 
Ah, bow fleeting is your breath, 

Ah, how frail ie human kind, 
Senselegs, thougtless, weak and blind. 
Sisters, let us haste from hence, 
O’er the watery space immense, 
And seek again our silent caves, 
Beneath old ocean’s dark blue waves— 
Quickly, quickly let’s descend, 
Pluto’s summons to attend. 
Scene 11.—The Banks of the Hudson. 
Elm.—Even here beneath this lofty spreading oak, 
Blasting and withering with the lightning’s stroke, 
Fit emblem of my fortunes, I will wait 
The final doom that shall — my fate. 
Ye pitying heav’ns, if sych a wretch as J, 
May call upon the mercy of the sky, 
O let me be by hopes no more misled, 
But your red lightnings give me to the dead. 
This is Elmira’s last and latest prayer, 
Robb’d of all joy, and sentenced to despair. 
[Enter 2d Spir. in form of Clementine.} 
Spir.—Be comforted my friend, good omens brirg 
A store of consolation on their wing. 
Jsaw two ring-doves from the green-wood fly, 
And Jove’s bright bow suspended in the sky. 
These signs to you glad tidings do portend, 
Then cease your tears, and bid your sorrows end; 
And here I promise that another wane, 
Shall give Alphonso to your arms again. 
Elm.—What pity such sweet friendship want the pow'r 
To cure those griefs it hath the will to heal. 
Spir.—Let not my good intentions fail, Elmira, 
And trust my prophecy shall be fulfill’d. 
Before another moon fades by degrees, 
From midst yon concourse of attending stars, 
Alphonso shall return. 
Elm.— Hope I have hanished—- 
Alphonso never can to me return: 
A cruel father’s harsh command forbids it 
Ah, wretched is the maiden’s lot, 
Who loves a wand’rer of the sea, 
In foreign climes by him forgot, 
What shall her consolation be. 


Or if his love indeed be true, 

Alas, a thousand griefs arise, 

Eternal perils him pursue, 

And she in sadness pines and dies. 
Spir.—Elmira, I have tidings of Alphonso!—- 
Elm.—O, Clementine, you are my friend indeed, 

is he alive and well? 
Spir.— He is, Elmira, 
And homeward bound, and if I judge aright, 
He will be with you e’re another night. 
Elm.—Farewell to grief, now joy supreme be miue, 
Come let’s away, my faithful Clementine. [Ezeunt.] 
Scene tv.—-The Sea-shore—Enter Alphonso. 
Ilp.—I only ’scap’d the perils of the wave, 
And cast upon a barren savage shore, 
Thrice happy they who find a watery grave, 
For they are safe, and tempest-tost no more. 
My brave companions rest you there in peace: 
Death bids your cank’ring sorrows all to cease. 
Me fate severe condemns to live in woe! 
But hold my tongue, let silent sorrows flow. 
‘ ‘ Enter Marcus at a distance. 
Mar.—The storm hath ceased, lo! in the sily’ry clouds, 
The bow of Iris spreads its welcome round, 
Embraeing the glad earth_— What see I here! 
Another person scap’d the wreck!—thank heaven 


[Exeunt.] 


[Sengs.] 
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SS See 
It is Alphonso—Poor unhappy youth, 
Thou wilt not thank thy stars for preservation. 
Tou oft hast wish’d to die, but death flies from thee, 
(Like some coquette that will not, when she’s wooed ) 
And now, when he no doubt would be most welcome, 
When thou hast lost the all thy toil has gain’, 
Like other friends he leaves thee in thy need. 
Alphonso, ho!~— 
Alp.— Who calls Alphonso! 
Why make these rocks to echo toa name 
That fate but sports with; leave me allalone. 
Mar.--How now my friend,——is this a place to show 
Such humours to a friend so lately found! 
Alp.—-1 know no friend but death—— 
Mar.— And he deserts yo't 
Alp.—I will fly to him. 
Mar.—Forbear,—-he is a monster,—— 
A savage tyrant, whose a maw 
¥ceds indiscriminately on friends and foes, 
Come, let us seek some place to find repose. 
Alp.--Ay, in the grave,—-no other place is given 
For man-torest beneath the arch of heaven.—[aside. 1 
My friend, J ara but faint--leave me awhile— 
Seek you some cave where we may rest ourselves, 
Then bring me word, and I will hence with you. 
[Exit Mar. 
‘Now since my ticket in this lottery 
Of man’s existence hath come up a blank, 
I will expunge my number from life’s book. 
{ will not be a minion on this earth, 
To curse my fate, and quarrel with my stars, 
But from the summit of yon promontary, 
That juts its brown head o’er the swelling surge, 
I'll cast myself into the deep below!— 
Forgive me heaven if I act wrong in this! 
J toil’d beneath the burning influence, 
Gf suns that shot their perpendicular ray 
Upon my fated head,—to gain that wealth 
Which now the envious sea hath swallowed up! 
And now Elmira never can be mine. 
Then welcome friendly death;—to thee I fly, 
And beg forgiveness from the power on high. 
END OF FIRST ACT. * 


[Exit | 








Panorama of Versailles.—An excelicnt Picture of one of the 
most splendid views in Europe, painted by Vanderlyn, is now 
in exhibition in the hall of the Atheneum; and oceupies nea) 
ly the whole area of that spacious gallery. We must refer to 
the Key for a description of the Palace, Gardens, and numer- 
ous works of Art and Nature represented, all of which art 
pronounced by judges to exhibit the refinement of taste 
science and munificence, as well as the Skill of the artisi. 
Our duty to the Arts require of us to note, briefly,—That the 
Palace, &c. represented were-erected by Louis XIV. in the 
Augustan age of France,—that they are stated’ to have cost 
fourteen millions of dollars, and that this most magnificent ot 
Royal Establishments is embosomed ina forest of 30 miles in 
circumference—the Palace, Gardens, Walks, Canals, &c. e:- 
closed within the walls, covering five of the miles.—That the 
view appears to have been taken by the Artist after the ex- 
trance of the Allies into France, as we find among the specta- 
tors represented, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
as well as many officers, including some Americans, And that 
the scene is also calculated to awaken political recollections: 
—as it was at Versailles that the germo of the French Revo- 
lution first began to vegetate, when, im 1789, the States Gen- 
eral assembled there, and was immegiaiely converted first 
into a National Assembly, and then into those Conventions 
which produced the most memorable and eventful! of record- 
ed Revolutions;—And that it was in the Palace we are vicw- 
ing, that the fortitude and fidelity of our Country’s Friend, 
Lafayette, was put to the severity of trial in saving the lives 
of the Family of America’s first Royal Friend, from the re- 
sentment of a mass of 60,000 Parisians who had magchet 
thither to assail them. The exhibition we think caunot fail 
to a. patronage, and to give satisfactionr—Boslyn Cen 
tinel. . 
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A Hint lo Tea Drinkers—While the late Mr. Gifford was o° 
Ashburton, he contracted an acquaintance with a family of 
that place, consisting of females somewhat advanced in 2g 
One one occasion, he ventured on the perilous exploit et 
drinking tea, with these elderly ladies. After having demol- 
ished his usual allowance of tea, he found, in spite of his ve- 
monstrances to the contrary, that his hostess would by ne 
means suffer hi ig@up, but persisted in making him drink 
a most inecredibl t last,” said Gifford in telling 
the story, “bein ded with tea, I put down’ my 
fourteenth cup, with an air of resolution, “1 
neither can nor W ce.” The hostess then see- 
ing she had force roat than I liked, hegan 
to apologize, and add t, dear Mr. Gifford, as you did’nt 
pul your spoon across your eup, I supposed your refusals were no 
thing but good manners.” 












Buffoo’s Natural History—Buffon asked Rivarol what be 
meen of his son? (who was not the man who invented gun- 
powder:) “Why, sir,” replied Rivarol, “I think he is the poar- 
est chapter of your natural history,” 

Among the wonders of the day, inLondon, was the mar- 
riage of the young Duke of St. Albans to the old Mrs. Coutt, 
He is aged feenty-five—-she wavering between fifty and sixty 
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U. S. Bank stock 1214; Exchange on London 10 per ct. 
~Norice to Corresponpsnts.—We have received a number 
of original pieces from correspondents, and such as deserve 
insertion we shall make use of. We take this opportunity to 
remark, that while we acknowledge their favors, we shall 
consider ourselves justified in publishing such only as possess 
merit without respect to authors. We feel anxious that the 
Nortu AMERICAN should become a literary journal of respect- 
able standing, and we see no other method of attaining this 
ihan by the rejection of articles jejune and uninteresting.— 
We are confident that our city can furnish sufficient talent to 
oeeupy aweekly gazetie of this sort, and we invite those 
who have an interest in its good name, and possess ability, to 
lecome omgiporrespondents. 





On a second examination, we must decline the publication 
of “Tar Wreck,” noticed last week. It was evidently writ- 
(en in haste, and requires considerable revision. We know 
the writer can do much better, and would invite him to try 
itagain. ‘PD. B.’s” elegy on the Boston Bard, was received 
with much gratification by our patrons—we shall be happy 
ro hear again from the same source. A second number of 
“the Black Gown” is received and shall have a plaee in our 
next. The friend who has favored us with an ancient origi- 
nal manuscript, found amongst the papers of a respectable 
physician of this city, will please accept our thanks. Its an- 
tiquity, independent of other merits it may possess, will en- 
-ure it a speedy insertion. By reference to our 11th No. 
‘Riusen” will find the reason of the non-appearance of his 

elected favor. Farewell,” by “W. D. D.” of Wake co. N. 
©. is received cangdgpliall appear inour next. ‘J. M.S.’ is in- 
udinissible. 

New Drana—We have had placed in our hands by a cor- 
respondent, the MS. copy of an unpublished drama, by a gen- 
tleman of this city, and have commenced the publication of 
the same in an agjoining page. We feel persuaded that no 
apology is due t@™@he adinirers of native genius for the space 
itoccupies to the exclusion of other, matter. We shall give 
ihe second act next week. 

New Music—Keene, the well known vocalist, has lately 
composed airs to two very pretty songs——‘‘Love, art thou 
sleeping or waking?’"—and, “When rays of sorrow.” They 

ire published by Mr. Riley, of New York, and make a valua- 
hte edition to the piano forte collections. 

Another Rail Road—The survey of a route fora rail road 
from this city to York Haven, is now making under the au- 
thority of the several turnpike companies of Baltimore—the 
project bids fair to meet with the desired success. 





The subject of education has occasionally received the par- 
ticular attention of enlightened men of almost every age and 
nation, as being worthy of their investigation—and he that 
may have perfect€d any new method by which the human 
:nind has been more easily directed to the lights.of science, 
has been universally hailed as a benefactor of the race.—At 
‘he present day an improvement in the system of education is 
evidently gaining strength—men gifted with the powers of a 
justeonception of the means by which instruction can be 
more readily conveyed, and received with greater effect, 
have lent their aid in furthering the work of moral improve- 
rent in the youthful mind—Amongst this class may be pla- 
ced in the most conspicuous light, the author of the Pestaloz- 
zian Primer, Dr. Joun M. Keacey, formerly a teacher in the 
Asbury College of Baltimore. The old system by which a 
child has been taught by rote the mere words of his primer, 
without the requisite assistance of adding thought to memory, 
is so entirely absurd, that we can but be surprised that an at- 
tempt has not hitherto been made to remedy the defects that 
are $0 obvious to the reflecting mind. This remedy is now 
‘ffered, which we believe will, eventually, cause the present 
fabric to crumble to the dust,—which gives to the pupil that 
udvantage ofexperience which the tender mind is entitled to 
receive from its preceptor. We are fully awave that consid- 
evable delays and difliculties must be surmounted before this 
desideratum can be accomplished. Old habits and customs 
«ve not slightly discarded, and especially in the present case 
itis not anticipated that an inerease of labor will be volun- 
tarily encountered by those who feel hat pleasure and 
delight in “rearing the tender thou ich our author is 
Known to possess in so eminent adi 
#pinion must be felt before new knowledge will 
2¢ explored by those whoseam! it co-extensive with 
\ie importance of the undertaking ingvhich they are cngag- 
cd. “Teacha child to think,” says Dr. Keaggy, “and give 
‘ita words by which he may retain and communicate his 
thoughts, and you will have more than half accomplished his 
«M@cation.” It is not our intention to analyze the work which 
has prompted these remarks—we feel incompetent to the task 
of displaying its merits advantageously to the publiewye—A 
minute and thorough investigation will, however, satisfy those 
who take an interest in the progress of mental improvement 

the rising generation, of the utility of the work to which 

would draw their attention—Our city possesses man 
echerswho are creditable tothe highly hojoralfM profes- 
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y | quarrel with his wife. It was observ: 


know it to be their pleasure, td be instrumental in furthering 
the important cause in which they are interested—The 
gratification which most men feel in the exaltation of their 
profession, has always been considered peculiarly applicable 
to that class for whom these hints are intended. 

We subjoin the remarks of the North American Review 
on the subject of this primer, whose high authority, we hope, 
will be a sufficient incitement to cause an examination of the 
same. We observe an announcement of the receipt of the 
work at the bookstore of Mr. H. W. Bool, jr. Market street. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

“This work is evidently the production of a well fraught 
and reflecting mind, which has bestowed much attention on 
the important subject of education; and really is, what its ti- 
tle intimates, “A first step in Teaching Children the Art of 
Reading and Thinking.” ‘The author says the work was be- 
gun under a conviction, that something of the kind is much 
needed in our primary schools in order to create a habit of 
thinking, and understanding what is read! We has accordingly 
subjoined to even the first and most elementary lessons, what 
he calls a Dianoetic lesson, consisting of certain words or sen- 
tences, on which it is intended the teacher shall exercise the 
thinking powers of the learner, by making him point out the 
differences and resemblances of objects with which he is most 
familiarly acquainted—thereby affording gratification to the 
strongest passion of a child, the desire of information. This 
seems to be the true way of blending the agreeable with the 
useful,and making curiosity the handmaid of improvement. 
This work to be useful, needs only to be known; we therefore 
heartily wish the Author success in his undertaking, be- 
cause we regard every effort to facilitate the acquisition of 
good knowledge, as doing something for the cause of public 
order, mororality and happiness.” 





The following cut direct, is from the pen of the celebrated 
Sheridan. Lord Erskine declared ina large party in which 
Lady FE. and Mr. S. were present, that “a wife was only a 
Tin Cannister, tied to one’s tail”—upon which Sheridan pre- 
sented Lady Erskine with these lines: ‘ 


“Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife a ‘Tin Cannister tied to one’s tail,’ 

And fair Lady Anne, while the a 5 rt he carried on 

Seems hurt at his Lordship’s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading? consider aright, 

A cannister’s polish’d and useful and bright— 

And should dirt its original purity hide— 

—-That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied!” 
— 


Theataical--Mr. Forrest is performing with great success 
in Albany. He has played Richard and Lear. Mr. Wm. 
Forrest is also with the Albany qgompany. 

It is said that Mr. Conway, the celebrated trage dian, now 
in this country, has bid adieu to the stage, much to the regret 
of his many friends and admirers. It is hinted bysome in the 
literary circles in and about Provieence, R. I. that he is pre- 
paring himself for the pulpit, and by others for the bar. 

A case was tried before the Lord Chief Justice in London, 
between Miss Graddon, the celebrated vocalist, and Mr. Price, 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. It appeared that the plain- 
tiff had been accustomed to play Caroline, in the opera of the 
Siege of Belgrade; but that Mr. Price had seen fit to give the 
character to Mrs. Geesin. This excited Mrs. Graddon’s an- 
ger, and when called upon at a subsequent period, she refused 
to perform the character, for which she was fined £30. The 
action was brought to recover from Mr. Price this sum. The 
jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff of £20.—It was said, per- 
haps correctly by the counsel for Mr. Price, that, although 
Miss Graddon was a most enchanting singer, her airs before 
and behind the curtain were by no means the same. 

Kean played gratuitously at Worthing, on the 19th June, 
to a house containing £30. Itis said he had recovered his 
strength, and was on his way to London, to attempt the stage 
there once more. 

Literary—The ‘Ton. Frederick De Roos’s personal narra- 
tive of Travels in the United States, with observations on the 
Dock Yards and the maritime resources of America,” was an- 
nounced for publication in London on the 8th of June. 

The corner stone of Kenyon College was laid on the 8th 
ult. in Gambier, Ohio. The site selected is said to be “one 
of the best which could be found in any country. It is situa- 
ted on the bank of one of the most delightful streams of wa- 
ter which can be met with between the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Mrs. Opie, once the poet aud novelist, but now the ‘fair qua- 
ker of Norwich,’ has been in town, says a late London paper, 
attending the yearly meetings of the Society of Friends, at 
their establishment in Bishopsgate-street. Some of her ex- 
temporaneous orations in public are highly spoken of. 

Valuable donation—Three cases of the National Napoleon 
and English medals, have been presented to the New York A- 
thenzum, by Thos. Dixon, esq. of that city. . 


Suicides—A Mrs. Gander lately committed suicidé The 
southern pe remark that she was an old goose for the act. 
A Mr. Bolin hung himself on Friday, in consequence of a 
that most huybtinds 





would have been more aptto reverse the matter. 
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sion with which they are identified—it is their duty, as wef. 





FOREIGN 
. arrivals at New York. 
The last news Greece is confirmed. The particulars 
of the defeat before Athens donot vary materially from those 
received by 2 former arrival. © 
The Paris Etoile of the 23d “we announcedseveral 
days since that a treaty was aboutte be signed, by the five 
great powers, to save Greece. We have since had to deplore 
the occurrence before Athens. We are happy in having it 
in our power this day to announce that decisive orders, in 
conformity to the preceding arrangements, have been given 


fleets and separate the combatants. is step, though tardy, 
may still, it is hoped, be in time to save them. 5 

It is said that Gen. Karaiskaki, a few minutes before his 
death, being surrounded by General Chureh, Lord Cochrane, 
and several other Greek chiefs, recommended his soldiers to 
their protection, to whom he gave all his property, amount- 
ing to 15,000 Turkish piastres. ‘As to my son,’ said he, ‘I 
leave him my arms, that the blood with which they are stain- 
ed may renew his courage.’ These were his last words. His 
body was to be transported to Napoli, thereto be interred” 
with the same pomp as those of Marco Bozzaris*and Lord 
Byron. . 

The Greek National Assembly had issued proposals for a 
loan of five million of pisastres. It was not thought, in the 
present disastrous state of the affairs of Greece, that it would 
find capitalists ready to propose for it. 

The village of Gousselin near Grenoble, was totally des~ 
troyed on the night of the 14th of June by a water spout, 
which descended from the neighbouring mountains. Nearly 
all the inhabitants were killed, and sixty dead bodies had been 
taken from the ruins. 

It will no doubt be gratifying to the numerous friends of 
General Layette in this country, to learn that he has been 
elected a member of the chamber of deputies. 

The London Courier of the 12th of June, contains a Treaty 
of Commerce between France and Mexico. 

Mr. Brunel had so far succeed in stopping the leakin the 
Tunnel under the Thames, that it was expected the work 
would be resumed in,a few days. 

A change has taken place in the Portuguese Ministry, fa~ 
vorable, it is said, to the Constitution. General! Sarsfield 
had been ordered to fall back from the frontiers; but little 
confidence is placed in the friendly disposition or Ferdinand 
towards Portugal. 

A serious riot lately took place at Norwich, Eng. to quell 
which the military were called out, the riot act read, and 
a charge made on the mob, by which thirty persons were se- 
verely wouded. The disturbances originated in the destruc- 
tion of the frames of some weavers who had taken worl at 
an under price. 

TD Be 

A letter from Commodore Porter, at Key West, dated July 
Ist, 1827, received in Charleston, says: ‘“We have taken and 
destroyed thirty sail of the enemy’s vessels.” 





_ Ata meeting of the Trustees of the University of Maryland 
on Wednesday, Dr. Benj. W. Dudley, of Kentucky, was aps 
pointed Professorof Surgery, and Dr. Samuel H. Lyon, of this 
city, was appoiated Anatomical Dissector and Demonstrator. 





Letters received in Boston, confirm the statements hereto- 
fore published, that the preliminaries of a treaty of peace, be~ 
tween Buenos Ayres and Brazil, had been signed by the mem- 
bers of both governments. 


A Sloth has lately been ge to Boston from South A. 
merica. This curious animal wers very fully to the de- 
large cat, but not in appearance, any more than in move- 
ments, like that active animal. 

Several cases of yellow fever have appeared in N. Orleans 
and Charleston. In the latter it is said to be entirely local. 


There were 55 interments in the city of Baltimore during 
the last week. In Philadelphia, 124. 








MARRIED—At Mobile, on the 19th July, by the Rev. Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Nathaniel F. Williams, merchant of that place, 
to Miss Elizabeth Dobson, of Philedelphia. : 

At New York, by the Rev. ‘T. B. Kurscheedt, Mr. Meichet 
de Young, merchant of Baltimore, to Miss Amelia, daughter 
of B, Morauge, esq. of the former city. 


DIED—At sca, on board brig Hebe, of Pensacola, ‘on the 
2d inst. after a few hours illness, Mrs. Amelia T. Hulse, con- 
sort of Dr. Isaac Hulse of the U. S. Navy, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. George Roberts, of this ~s 

On the evening of 12th August, Mrs. Catharine, wife of 
Mr. Joseph €lark, in the 67th year of her age. 

On Saturday afternoon the 11th inst. after a short, but se« 
vere illness of only a few hours, Mrs..Regenia Moore, consort, 
of William Francis Moore, in the 39th year of her age. 

On Thursday, Miss Lydia Young, 70 years.—It may in 
confidence be remarked of the ased, that ifever truth, 
virtue, and quality that a kind heart-could possess 
with a firm on the love af God, through thie blood of 
Jesus, it was—Lydia Young. pi 

On Friday night last, at the age after a 











d al i which she bore 
tiavine, wife. of Pieiling Vankorn, of 








by Russia, France, and England, to re-unite their respective 


scription given of it in Natural History. It is of the size of a 
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All affectation is the vain and 
ty to appear rich, 





POR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
TO IDA. 

Fhrewell—my bark is on the sea, 

My path is o’er the ocean wave: 
The heart that in vain to thee, 

Perchance may find an ocean grave. 
Idonot shrink from life to part, 

To me its boasted charms are vain, 
They cannot heal the broken heart, 

Or ease the suffering spirit’s pain. 
I wish not life—the spell is o’er 

That bound me to its thorny way; 
The sun that lit its barren shore, 

Hath Jong since hid its golden ray. 
At best tis but a toilsome race, 

For joys the soul can ne’er obtain, 
A hope that mocks our fruitless chase, 

A work that yields but little gain. 
There is a grief that cannot die, 

A passion—time can never quell: 
*Tis whispered in the low-breathed sigh, 

*Tis nourish’d in the heart’s deep cell. 
And what tho’ in this cheerless night 

The cheek puts-forth a transient bloom: 
‘Tis but to hide an inward blight, 

As woodbine hides the mould’ring tomb, 
And such the grief in dwelling here, 

A fire, that burns unquenched within: 
A curse, that dries each gushing tear, 

As if, to love, were deadly six. 
And this hath been my bitter cup— 

To “see my fondest hopes decay:” 
The dreams that buoy’d my spirits up, 

Like summer rainbows fade away. 


Farewell—my bark .is.on the sea, 

My path is o’er the ocean wave,— 
The beort that bow’d in vain to thee, 

Perchance may find an ocean grave. 
M so—l ask no tear from one 

‘Who scorned my poor and humble lot, 
Lonly wish when lite is done, 

To sleep jn peace and be forgot. 


m ——— 
THE:GRAVE OF MARION. 
The wind comes whistling o’er the waste, 
The sand cloud rises high; 
Qur peril is not wholly past, 
Our foes are pressing nigh. 
A little farther on, my love, 

A little farther on! 

She does not speak—she does not umpye—~ 

My love at last is gone! 

4 press thee to my burning breast, 

No blush is on thy brow: 

Those gentle arms that once caress‘d, 

Fall round me deadly now: 

™ lips have still their hue—but chill 
he spirit of their kiss— 
J lay my hand upon thine heart, 

"Tis cold at last to this! 

Oh! we were young and closely twiu'd 
Like twin flowers of Love’s spring: 
But one the poison blast has pined, 

And one lives sorr ! 

Heart of my heart! ios were 

Unloved of thee again— 

i'd leave thee as I meet thee,—fair,--- 

And waste in silent pain. 

Were we beneath a Christian Heav’n, 

Within a Christian land, 

A fairer shrine to thee were given, 

Than this bleak bed of sand; 

Yet thou wer’t single in thy faith, 

And single in thy worth, 

And tou should’st die a lonely deat: 

And lie in lonely earth! 

And now I’ve laid thee to thy rest, 

My last look now is given— 

The send is smooth above thy breas!, 

And mine is still unriven: 

No winding sheet—no matins meet. 

Thy perish’d love can have-- 

But a lover’s sighs embalm thy corse, 

A lover’s tears thygrave! 

-—— IMITATION OF SERVIAN POETRY. 
The maiden turned her head away— 
“You'll have no kiss from me to-day.”’ 
“And why to-day, love, must! see 
The roses bloom and not for me?” 
Tears filled the maiden’s raven eyes— 
“The lightly won, you lightly prize; 
Tomake you prize the kiss you ga 
It must be won by toil and pain; 
And seldom too; so still I say, 
You'llhaye no kiss from me to-day.” 
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Cull ye a wreath for the conqueror’s brow 

Of the fairest leaves ftp the laurel bough, 
Bring ye gems from the deepest mine 

Where the freeborn spirit is doomed to. pine, 
And-mingle them with flowers that shed 

Their languishing bloom o’er the slaughtered dead; 
For nations have quailedtohis stormy power: 
A wreath for the conqueror’s festive hour. 
Cull ye a wreath for the maiden’s hair-— 

The. rose hath unfolded its blush to air, 

The. violet springs-in the grassy vale, 

And the sweets of summer oppress the gale; 
Twine young flowers while the morning dew 
Mantles with light each sparkling hue, 

Their beauty will fleet in the mid-day glare: 

A wreath for the youthfui maiden’s hair. 

Cull ye a wreati for the aged man 

Who is slowly treading Jife’s lengthened span-- 
A tuft of moss from the ancient rock, 

Leaves which cling ’midst the tempest’s shock, 
_A plume from the tired bird’s weary wing, 


For his hopes and his wishes are with the dead: 
A wreath for the old man’s drooping head. 
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al VARIETIES. ay 

Nobility—There is a nobility without heraldry. Though I 
want the advantage of a noble birth, said Marius, yet my ac- 
tions afford me a greater one; and they who upbraid me with 
it are guilty of an extreme injustice in not permitting me to 
value myself upon my own virtue as much as they value them- 
selves upon-the virtue-of others.—Sallust. 

Censorious—It is observed that the most sensorious are ge- 
nerally the least judicious, who having nothing to recommend 
themselves, will be finding fault with others. Noman envies 
the merit of another who has enough of his own. 

Dr. Campbell, the author of the Survey of Great Britain, 
was so absent, that looking into a pamphlet at a bookseller’s 
shop, he liked it so well that he purchased it, and it was not 
until he had read jt half through, that he discovered it to be 
his own composition. ; 

On a Miser—Worth fifty thousand pounds—old Gripus died: 

Tis well!—for he was nothing worth beside. 
, “Have you dined?” said a lounger to his friend—“I have, 
upon my honor,” replied he. ‘Then,” replied the first, “if 
you have dined upon your honour, 1 fear you have made a 
scanty meal!” 

Impromptus.—It is a difficult matter to make a good im- 
promptu. I believe, for my pwn past, that none are good but 
those that are made at lelsuve. 

Disagrecable hypothesis—Two persons were one day engaged 
in an argument. “Suppose,” said one of them, “that you 
owe me two thousand crowns.” “I wish,” replied the oth- 
er, “that you would suppose some other hypothesis.”’ 

Indian Eloquence—The following specimen of elegiac pathos 
was delivered by an Indian woman, over the contiguous 
graves of her husband and infant:—‘The Father of life and 
light has taken from me the apple of my eye and core of my 
heart, and hid them in these two graves. ‘I will moisten the 
one with my tears, and the other with the milk of my breast, 
till meet them again in that country where the sun never 
sets!” 

Life-—Life! ’tis the glance of some uncertain ray, 

A shadowy thing, that smiles, and glides away. 
A clouded landscape—an amusing tale— 

A fleeting thought—a momentary gale— 

A dream, which scarce the waking sonal retains, 
And oft the rock where virtue bleeds in chains. 

Intemperance drives wit out of the head, money out of the 
ey wine out of the bottle, clbows out of the coat, and 

ealth oud of the body. 

We never saw parental feeling and christian resignation a- 
ny where better expressed, says the ge yg oe Press, than 
in the following observation of the Rev. C. Wolfe: 





because God is making up his jewels.” 

Happiness—The greatest of all plagues, is the plague of 
common sense. ‘T'he fool is happy in his ignorance, and the 
enthusiast in his dream; the lever in his mistress; and the 
coxcomb in himself. But what is to become of the poor 
man, who has too much discernment to be deluded into hap- 
piness, and is too wise to enjoy the blessings of vanity or folly? 

A black servant not a hundred miles from St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, being examined in the church catechism, was asked 
‘What are you made of Jack?’ he said ‘ O’ mud, massa:’ on 
being told he should say, of dust, he replied, ‘No, massa, it no 
do, no stick togedder.’ 

FAREWELL. 

When lip meets lip with stifled feeling, 

And silent sorrow fills the eye; 
When dew-drops o’er the cheeks are stealing, 
® And springs the oft-repeated sigh. 
Whilst o’er my form in anguish bending, 

To hide the grief I cannot tell, 
What agony my heart is rending 





O’er that one fatal word—rareweELv. 
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And the faded remnant of vanished spring, ; 


“My gemsare falling away; but I do hope and trust it is f 
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1 The following dialogue oceurred at ove of our popular col- 


leges, between the celebrated‘Dr. M. and a pupil-whose ly- 
= rations seldom interfered withjhis devotions to the leaden 
P Dr. M. Pray. sir, what is ratio? 

P. Ratio, sir? ratiois proportion. 

Dr. M. And what ts proportion? 

P. Proportion, sir? why proportion is ratio? 

Dr.M. And pray, sir, What are both together? 

P. Excuse me, sir, I cannot answer but one at a time! 

Sir Jonah Barrington remarks in ‘his sketches—“in truth, 
the only three kinds of death the Irish peasants think natu- 
ral, are dying quietly in their own cabins; being hanged about 
the assize, or starving- when the potatoe crop is deficient.” 





WOMAN. 
Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not{she denied him with unholy tongue; * 

She, while Apostles shrank, eould danger ie, 

Last at his cross, and earlicst at his grave. 
REPUTATION. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford, 

Is—spotless reputation, that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

Bonaparte before the French Revolution—As the dearth ot 
bread, and other causes of disaffection continued to produce 
commotions in Paris, the General of the interior was some- 
times obliged.to oppose them with the military forces. On 
one occasion, it is said, when Buonaparte was anxiously ad- 
monishing the multitude to disperse, a very bulky woman ex- 
horted them to keep their ground. ‘Never mind these cox 
combs with the epaulettes,”said she, “they do not care if we 
are all starved, so they themselves feed and get fat.” “Look 
at me, good woman,” said Buonaparte, wha@mwas then as thin 
as a shadow, “and tell me which is the fatter of us two.’-- 
This turned the laugh against the Amazon, and the rabble dis- 
persed in good humour. 

Aphorisms, by Lavater—~Who, in the same given tiime,. c:in 
produce more than many others, has vigougg who can pro- 
duce reore and better, has talents; who can uce What none 
else can, has genius. 

Who without pressing temptation tclls a lie, wil!, without 
pressing temptation, act ignobly and meauly. 

Who, under pressing temptations to lie, adheres to truth. 
nor to the profane betrays aught ofa sacred trust, is near the 
summit of wisdom and virtue. 


Without talents, power or energy. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he affects the air a! 
a suint—the affectation of sanctity isa blot on the face of pi- 
ety. 
Love as if you could hate and might be hated, is a maxim 
of detested prudence in real friendship, the bane of all ten- 
derness, the death of all familiarity. Consider the fool who 
follows it as nothing inferior to him who at every bit of bread 
trembles at the thought of its being poisoned. 


Adgice—Would a man wish to offend his friends?—Jet Aiwa 
give them advice. 
_ Would a lover know the surest method by which to lose 
his mistress?—let him offer her advice. ? 
In short, are we desirous to be universally hated, avoided 
and despised, the means are alwaysin our power. We have 
but to aavise, and the consequences are infallible. 


The Romish Church did with the religions of the Roman 
world, what Rome itself did with the kingdoms and nation- 
over whom it extended its dominion; it subdued and assimilu 
ted them; and as the conquered people were in most part* 
raised in civilization by their conquerors, so of the ceremcuies 
which the church borrowed from Paganism, some were spirit 
ualized and others ennobled by the adoption. Even idolatrs 
was in some degree purified, and gained in sentiment mov 
than it lost in the degradation of the arts.—Southley’s Book: 9 
the Church. 


It is reported that Mr. T. J. Randolph has received au of- 
er from some person in Boston, of $100,000 for the late Mr 
Jefferson’s manuscripts. : 
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Who has no friend and no enemy, is one of the vulgar, . 


; F oO ry description, €X¢-) 
cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms, 
at. the office of the North American.—MRRCHANTS’ aut 
MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constanfly an hand for sale. 4 
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